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ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


By THomAs MOULT. 


N the old days when men’s dream of an ideal daily 
newspaper seemed to be coming true in several 
directions at once, the London Tribune took shape and 
waxed strong—though it was, alas, to prove but the 
strength of an infant cut off in fortuitous circumstances 
rather than because of a natural mortality. Several of 
the Tribune’s features impressed its literary readers so 
much at the time that they have been remembered ever 
since. One of them was a 
daily short story, another a 
page of book reviews whose 
scholarliness was surely not 
native to Fleet Street; and 
a third was a calendar of 
the months written periodi- 
cally, and with her evergreen 
charm, by Miss Katharine 
Tynan. But there was one 
feature above all others for 
which the editor, who after- 
wards turned out to be 
Mr. (now Sir) Philip Gibbs, 
deserves the warm tribute of 
anyone who recognises the 
generous motive underlying 
its appearance: the serialisa- 
tion of “ Running Horse 
Inn,” a novel which appeared 
later in book form, one of 
the best of our publishers 
having been arrested by it as 
it was printed piecemeal in 


the columns of the new 
daily. And that of course & 

was exactly what, believing 7" Mats, 
in the novel profoundly, the 

editor wanted. 

The confidence which Sir Philip Gibbs showed in so 
practical a fashion regarding the work of Mr. Alfred 
Tresidder Sheppard has had nourishment from time to 
time in the eighteen years which separate the present 
moment from that of the rise and fall of the Tribune. 
Before ‘‘ Running Horse Inn” came to notice there 
had been little to suggest that its young author might 
eventually write a better historical romance than 
‘“‘ John Inglesant,’’ one that readers could reasonably 
think worthy of comparison with anything of Maurice 
Hewlett’s—and, as a matter of plain truth, pleasanter 
to read than his, for the sexual sensuality which per- 
vades “‘ The’Forest Lovers ”’ and the rest with such sickly 
monotony (as it also pervaded the fiction done by 
Richard Jefferies) is happily not a quality of Mr. Shep- 
pard’s writing, nor has it ever been. The Red Cravat,” 


In the Dutch Garden of his home at Saffron Walden. 


his first novel, had appeared in 1905, a story of the 
grenadiers of King Frederick William of Prussia’s army. 
The subject was new to fiction and made interesting, and 
the plot was admirably exploited. One well-meaning 
reviewer prophesied on the strength of it that Mr. Shep- 
pard would be “‘a worthy follower of Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason and Mr. Egerton Castle.” 

It was a prophecy very wide of the eventuality ; how 
wide may be gathered from 
a study of the best things 
ever done by the two illus- 
trious fiction writers thus 
offered as Mr. Sheppard’s 
exemplars—say, ‘‘ Four 
Feathers’’ and “ Young 
April.” For one thing (and 
it is a vital thing in the long 
run), neither of them could 
lay claim to such loving use 
of the English language for 
its own sake as we detect in 
the following paragraph : 


“It is a libel on Cornwall 
that you cannot be buried 
comfortably there for lack of 
wood. Ditches and stiles and 
spangled hedges, a wild rush, 
under the dull, suspicious eyes 
of a bull, across a corner of 
the Behelland Field (gloomy 
with memories of that tragedy 
when a guest, unknown until 
too late, was murdered by his 
own parents for gold), a lane 
or two, a hill or two—they 
were in the thickets of Enys, 
and fifty thousand stout 
sentinels guarding them, over 
the cheval de frise of bramble. 
They halted, breathless, by a tiny stream, or ‘ pirle ’ as the 
West called it, which chuckled at encountered obsta€les, 
and ran with a merry and hearty singing to some destiny 
which may have been its own secret. A sea, perhaps, 
where little rivers did not matter very much; and yet 
did matter, if they had travelled pluckily. They helped 
to lift the argosies of the world.”’ 


Mr. Alfred 
Tresidder Sheppard. 


This quotation is from Mr. Sheppard’s maturest work, 
and the comely, rounded quality of it serves a twofold 
purpose; far from suspending the action—which 
superficially it might seem to do—it accentuates the 
importance of an enthralling moment. As for action 
and movement in themselves, not even the most unsym- 
pathetic of critics can make the accusation that such 
leisurely tale-telling is done merely as a cloak to con- 
ceal the author’s inability. Action and movement, on 
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The original of the “ Running Horse Inn.” 


the other hand, patently provide Mr. Sheppard 
with his Paradisal moments, as they do any true 
novelist : 

““ Humphry lit the candles in the latten sconces on the 
wall. Captain Bassett was a man who used words with 
economy. He jerked a ‘ Name, sir?’ and stared the lad 
out of countenance when he answered; muttered some- 
thing that sounded like ‘H’m, you're the fellow ?’ as if 
he were an official sent with orders to hang or marry him 
on the spot ; and proceeded to unstring his bag. He fumbled 
in it as if he were Jack Horner (about whom England was 
soon to make songs) seeking plums.”’ 

The Humphry of the foregoing scene is Master Arun- 
dell, hero of “ Brave Earth,’ with which, I have no 
hesitation in declaring, Mr. Sheppard fulfils the promise 
of “Running Horse Inn” and more ; he establishes, 
unless I am badly out of my bookish reckoning, a 
definite and perdurable place for himself as a romantic 
novelist of the great line that Charles Reade scored so 
heavily when he wrote “ The Cloister and the Hearth.” 
“ Brave Earth ”’ is the book which was in my thoughts 
as I spoke, a few sentences away, of an historical romance 
“better than ‘ John Inglesant’”’ and worthy of com- 
parison with anything of Maurice Hewlett’s. It is Mr. 
Sheppard’s successor to “‘ Running Horse Inn,” and the 
degree of his advance on that lovely first product of 
artistic maturity may be measured by the distance in 
years that divides them. 

This intervening period unfortu- 
nately was not entirely devoted to the 
broadening and deepening of that 
artistic maturity. Ill-health has played 
its part in Mr. Sheppard’s progress, 
and although one can never say what 
advantage or disadvantage ill-health 
may ultimately have for a novelist, 
it is at least certain that his rate of 
production has thereby been modified 
considerably. But “The Rise of 
Ledgar Dunstan” and its sequel, 
Quest of Ledgar Dunstan,” are 
(or ought to be) familiar to all students 
of the modern novel, and ‘‘ The Auto- 
biography of Judas Iscariot” is 
remembered as a daring experiment 
in the psychological analysis of a 
classic traitor. I need hardly say 
that the experiment is carried out in a 
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for Iscariot, just as Milton gained it for Satan 
in ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”” And so Mr. Sheppard has 
come to “‘ Brave Earth”’: 
‘“‘ Here’s a brave earth to sin and suffer on : 

It holds fast still—it cracks not under curse ; 

It holds like mine immortal. Presently 

We'll sow it thick enough with graves as green 

Or greener certes, than its knowledge-tree. 

We'll have the cypress for the tree of life, 

More eminent for shadow : for the rest, 

We'll build it dark with towns and pyramids, 

And temples, if it please you: we'll have feasts 

And funerals also, merrymakes and wars, 

Till blood and wine shall mix and run along 

Right o’er the edges.” 
“Feasts and funerals, merrymakes and wars, 
till blood and wine shall mix and run along 
right o’er the edges.’”’ The book could have 
no anticipatory note more fitting than that. Just 
as fitting and even more delightful is the dedica- 
tion—all the preliminaries to a good book, properly 
enough, have significance, making the same sort of 
telling impression (in a miniature way) as every 
movement and passage of dialogue in the marvellous 
scenes on the Elsinore platform at midnight make at 
the commencement of “‘ Hamlet.”’ ‘‘ To Faith Tresidder 
Sheppard (near the Fifth Milestone) ’’—so the dedica- 
tion begins—and incidentally it supplies a detail of the 
author’s personal history—‘‘ with the hope that a 
Child going forth may become the pleasant things she 
sees ; and ‘ the early lilacs and grass, and clover white 
and red, the village on the highland, aureola and mist, 
the hurrying, tumbling waves, the horizon’s edge, the 
flying sea-crow, the fragrance of salt marsh,’ may be 
part of her for many years.” 

The manly reticence and, withal, the tenderness that 
this dedication ‘‘ advertises,’ as they used to say in old 


England, are the first characteristics of the hero of 


“ Brave Earth ”’ by which the reader is attracted. For 
yes, the novel is old-fashioned enough, simple enough 
to have a hero. . . . The story of Humphry Arundell 
begins on the opening page, and straightway reveals his 
sterling nature, that perpetuates his sweet mother’s 
refinement in a world of wassailing, hard bargaining, 
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way that gains the reader’s sympathy Bishop’s Stortford Grammar School numbers among its famous scholars Cecil Rhodes and Mr. Alfred 


Tresidder Sheppard. 
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coarse metal everywhere, the 
period being the sixteenth 
century ; but the vital events 
do not take place until 
Mrs. Arundell’s death has 
brought her son back from 
France, where he has been 
training for a military career 
and where, incidentally, he 
has met and talked with the 
great Rabelais. The return 
of Humphry is described in 
a page of as masterly writing, 
as truly poetic and coloured, 
as any novelist has given us 
since Mr. Hardy : 


“The Remedy, of sixty tons, 
whispered her way through a 
pearl dawn into Falmouth 
Haven. There was the faintest 
drowsy creak of cordage and 
rustle of plucked sails; the 
water about her bows was like 
tapping fingers. Only a squat 
fort or so, and a couple of 
mean huts at Penycwmwick and 
Smithwick, gave signs of human 
habitation as the coasts drew 
nearer. A panorama of green 
hills, rusty and grey rocks, reaches of yellow sand, moorland 
where was the almost hurting .colour of Cornish gorse— 
always in season, like love—clothed itself in raiment of many 
hues now that night had done with it; it seemed a miracle 
that the colours found their old places so precisely. A glori- 
ous young gentleman, if a melancholy, was Humphry 
Arundell, returning to his Cornwall in this year 1536 of our 
strange salvation. He was mad to be home, yet heartbroken 
(or as nearly so as twenty-three would let him be) over the 
reason for his coming. Here was the real Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground, where on each of the wind’s four roads Arundells 
had picked up gold and silver, lands and splendid houses. 
Here was the country of milk and honey ; even the small; 
round golden apples in its orchards ‘ honey pins '—and the 
hissing milk lapping over the pails—and flaming, silken 
poppies in their season brighter than Cardinals at con- 
clave—and fresh young corn already waiting for the sun 
to bronze and sturdy it. Surely Rome had not been better 
worth the sacking.” 


There, if you like, is love of homeland. All big 
writers have it—it is the first essential. Nor does it 
require any especial discernment on the part of the 
reader to make him avowthat those glittering and defiant 
words about Rome being not better worth the sacking 
than this Cornwall of milk and honey were written by a 
West Countryman. And Mr. Sheppard is of Devon and 
Cornish ancestry, although he was educated near London 


Faith Tresidder Sheppard (Aged 5). 


(The little niece to whom “Brave Earth” is dedicated). 
By Nancy Sheppard, after her pastel drawing in the Royal Academy. 


and began his literary career 
as so many other important 
novelists have done—in a 
London office. It is natural 
that the scene of “ Brave 
Earth” should constantly veer 
back to that good corner of 
England with which the narra- 
tive has its starting-point. It 
is seemly, moreover (one can- 
not use the word “ natural ”’ 
in such connection), that the 
glorious tragedy with which 
Humphry’s fighting career 
is ended should happen well 
out of range of his kindly 
yet quick-tempered kinsmen 
—for after many adven- 
tures, grave and gay, thrilling 
and peaceful, shared by 
one of the most exquisite 
heroines in fiction, by name 
of Jackett Coffin, Humphry 
becomes the leader of a 
vain but chivalrous rising 
against the new Prayer 
Book. Tyburn provided the 
climax of that leadership—‘“ I die a Catholic-Roman 
“a tragedy irredeemable, a mystery impenetrable. . . . 
I cannot hope that Mr. Sheppard will continue in the 
genre of “ Running Horse Inn” and “ Brave Earth.” 
Two significant things in connection with the last- 
named of these prevent me from doing so—that it is 
his first historical novel since 1907, and that for the 
only time in any of his tales has he laid his scenes in his 
beloved Cornwall. No man can outpour his heart so 
vitally more than once in a lifetime. . . . But the 
beauty and the nobility of vision, the love of high- 
spirited and homely life, the quiet zestfulness ot its 
sweet and clean joys—these, expressed in a prose most 
worthy and very near to the “classic’’ manner, sup- 
ported, moreover, by a full historical and archolcgical 
knowledge of a period, I may venture to hope for again. 
And lest I cannot have them, let me say while “‘ Brave 
Earth” is still on the bookshop counters that I, who 
would barter for one page of Mr. Sheppard’s many a score, 
nay, a sackful, of contemporary novels in the “ arty’ 
and “‘ smarty ”’ yet O so dreary mode, count it a privilege 
to be thus able to put on record my gratitude for ‘‘ Brave 
Earth’ and that just as unforgettable earlier romance 
which begins in the aroma of Running Horse Inn. 


PIONEERS OF SCIENCE.* 


By Sir OLIveR LODGE. 


T has long been my conviction that sooner or later 
the achievements of scientific workers, and the 
knowledge of the material universe they have laboriously 
acquired, would become the theme of Poetry and Music ; 
so that operas, for instance, need not be limited to the 
ordinary social and personal emotions with which they 
are now mainly concerned, and so that the labours and 
mistakes and gropings and insight of men of genius 


* “ The Torch-Bearers.”’ 
7s. 6d. By Alfred Noyes. 


Vol. II: ‘‘ The Book of Earth.” 
(Blackwood.) 


might become the theme of epic poems and oratorios 
and works of art generally. This however seems only 
possible or likely when the knowledge of the results 
and processes has become comparatively widespread, 
through the higher education of mankind generally. 
We are certainly a long way from that condition of 
things as yet, and accordingly any complete utilisation 
of science as a theme for art must still lie in the some- 
what distant future. But even now Mr. Alfred Noyes 
has made a beginning, and the ambitious attempt 
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should be heartily welcomed. Perhaps it is true to say 
that a beginning was made long ago, though on a very 
inadequate foundation of Natural Knowledge. Lucretius 
attempted to throw into poetry his conception of what 
might be considered an atomic theory. Milton glorified 
the old Ptolemaic astronomy and foreshadowed dim 
indications of the possible revolution by Copernicus 
and Galileo. Browning, in his imaginative poem, 
“ Paracelsus,’ expresses the hopes and anticipations of 
a scientific explorer beginning to feel the immensity of 
the Universe and the half comprehended spiritual 
bearing of such material knowledge as was then within 
his grasp. 

But none of these writers had the least inkling of 
the tremendous developments of modern science, or 
of the astonishing insight we are beginning to get 
of the intimate and supersensual processes of nature, 
as revealed not only by telescope, microscope, spectro- 
scope, but by speculations and mathematically-drawn 
inferences, which have led to a condition of knowledge 
almost infinitely or at least overpoweringly beyond that 
of previous generations. Already, in the early years 
of the twentieth century, discoveries have been made 
in Astronomy, in Physics, in Chemistry, and in Biology 
—utilising and developing that great epoch of activity, 
the nineteenth century, and carrying on that work— 
which have led to an amount of knowledge such as can 
only be fully appreciated in fragments by specialists, 
no one of whom at present is competent to take a 
generally intelligible and comprehensive survey. Indeed, 
the work is still going on, and going on fast. It will 
be long before it can be appreciated by the multitude, 
and therefore long before artists of genius, however 
enthusiastic they themselves may feel, can use it for 
a theme likely to evoke general response. 

But of the older scientific discoveries, some vague 
notion is already beginning to penetrate the minds of 
ordinarily educated people ; and here and there the line 
of advance has been marked by dramatic incidents 
which may be seized upon for purposes of artistic 
representation. Astronomy is perhaps the most 
developed science, and we can now look back on the 
early history of Astronomy with some even general 
appreciation of the stages through which it has passed, 
as typified by the great names which stand as milestones 
along its course, such as Copernicus, Tycho, Kepler, 
Descartes, Newton. The work of these pioneers of 
science, and the hardships and persecutions and diffi- 
culties through which they passed, have already been 
described in prose. And in an earlier volume Mr. 
Alfred Noyes seized these writings and, with a genius 
and inspiration of his own, assimilated and converted 
them into poetry. The life history and work of these 
men was the theme of his earlier volume called ‘‘ The 
Torch-Bearers.’’ He indicated then that that work 
was only a beginning, and that he hoped to carry the 
same plan forward in connection with other branches of 
science and down to more recent times. 

His second volume, a continuation of ‘‘ The Torche 
Bearers,”’ specially devoted to Earth knowledge, which 
in sub-title he calls ““ The Book of Earth,” has just 
appeared, and like his first volume should be welcomed 
by all who desire the public dissemination and assimila- 
tion of the achievements of mankind ; for thereby the 


attempt is made to enable us all to enter into the diffi- 
culties, the feelings, and the aspirations of the leaders of 
the race. This second volume begins like the first with 
ancient times, and tries to lead us through the stages 
by which we have become acquainted with the aspects 
of the planet on which we live, and with the birth of the 
sciences which we now call Geology and Biology. 

Mr. Noyes’s method in this, as in his previous volume, 
is to throw himself back in time, so as sympathetically 
to represent the feelings and gradual glimmerings of 
the past, as if he were a sympathetic and privileged 
spectator ; picking out, as before, certain typical 
individuals, and displaying what he conceives to be 
their thoughts and hopes, and the way in which their 
discoveries might have appealed to them at the time ; 
utilising for this purpose any recorded fragments of 
conversation or speech or writing, and amplifying these 
fragments by sympathetic and dramatic interpretation. 

So it was that in the earlier volume he pictured with 
great skill the attitude of Copernicus entrusted with the 
portentous discovery of the place of the earth among 
the other heavenly bodies—he himself dimly realising 
some of the consequences that must follow from that 
revelation. Then Mr. Noyes went on to the accurate 
experimental and observational work of Tycho Brahe, 
the Dane, the brilliant mathematical guesses and deduc- 
tions of law by Kepler, the establishment of the founda- 
tions of mechanics and the great telescopic discoveries 
of Galileo, and then the astonishing and almost super- 
human mathematical legislation of Newton, which 
introduced into science a method of precise reasoning 
and deduction far in advance of anything known before 
and on the strength of which we have been working ever 
since; though it seems inevitable that Newtonian 
methods must be at present rather beyond or outside 
the scope of any known kind of poetry He concluded 
that volume with a kind of survey or summary of the 
whole pageant, put into the mouth of one of the 
Herschels. 

In the present volume he follows somewhat the same 
plan, taking as his typical representatives Pythagoras, 
Aristotle, Leonardo, Linnzus, Lamarck, Goethe, and 
Darwin, introducing incidentally many others, such as 
Pascal, Buffon, Cuvier, Lyell, and other less known 
names. 

This volume, which deals with the study of the earth, 
its natural features, its fossils, its living creatures, and 
the problems and possibilities underlying them all, 
opens with a vision of the Grand Canyon in Colorado as 
one of the most impressive of terrestrial scenes—the 
relics of whose time-expunged and distorted and super- 
posed strata speak of extravagant antiquity. Then it 
goes back to early human efforts at knowledge, as 
sympathetically seen by one who in imagination can 
revisit and gain glimpses of the past. So onwards, 
through a variety of imaginative incidents, and the 
dangerous turmoil of a people’s revolution. The volume 
concludes, curiously but impressively, with the com- 
paratively modern conflict between science and theology, 
as dramatised by the well-known episode of the verbal 
controversy between Huxley and Bishop Wilberforce 
at a British Association Meeting in Oxford. The 
methods of controversy are here well exemplified ; the 
triumph of Huxley as he stands for the honour of science, 
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as opposed to the frivolous dependence on documents 
dating from times of comparative ignorance, and as 
denouncing the obscurantism so constantly associated 
with professional dependence on tradition—this is 
brought out on the one hand—and then it is shown how 
this triumphant certainty of opposition to falseness and 
prejudice is nevertheless combined with humility and 
doubt, when confronted not with the ravings of men but 
with the eternal grandeur of nature herself. The author 
here perceives and sympathises with the mind of the 
later Huxley, as represented in his Romanes Lecture 
and other utterances—his deep reverence before the 
Inscrutable, combined with ruthless exposure of all 
that he perceived to be false and harmful and contrary 
to what he had already perceived of truth. 

This double attitude, the controversial fierceness or 
even arrogance, and the personal charm and innate 
modesty of Huxley, is further emphasised, in sequel to 
this Oxford incident, by the poet, when, after glorying 


in the triumphant success in upholding full-blown 
Darwinism at the meeting, he proceeds : 


“And yet, and yet, the victor knew too well 
His victory had a relish of the dust. 
. . . And, if he had struck his enemy down for truth, 
He had struck him down with weapons he despised. 
. . . He had proclaimed 
A fragment of a truth which, he knew well, 
Left the true Cause in darkness. 
. . . He saw the way of the Power, but not the Power 
Determining the way. 
. . . He could not think 
That chance decreed the boundless march of law 
He saw in the starry heavens; . . . and he knew well 
That, even in the living eye that saw them, 
The self-same Power that bound the starry worlds 
Controlled a myriad atoms, every one 
An ordered system. ...And in each growing 

flower... .” 


No, the theory of the origin of species, as of the 
origin of everything else, remained unknown. 


A POET AND 


HIS PATRON. 


By St. JoHN ADCOCK. 


NCE upon a time I was young enough and romantic 
enough to believe there were inglorious Miltons 
who had not been mute, and when I loitered in old 
bookshops or round about second-hand bookstalls I 
used to keep a look out for these “ heirs of unfulfilled 
renown,” and, in the course of years, purchased 
for trivial sums and carried home many volumes 
of the worst poetry that was ever printed—always 
sustained by the hope that some day I should 
pick up such a volume as would give me, when I sat 
to read it, a taste of the ecstasy Columbus must have 
known when a new world opened before his eyes. But 
it was never thus. I never had a chance to wipe the 
dust off a poet who ought not to have been dusty ; 
to introduce a neglected genius to a public that would 
crown him with the glory that had been waiting for 
him. Perhaps these continual disappointments made 
me a little callous and pessimistic ; anyhow, I have come 
to the firm conclusion that no poet worth remembering 
has died and been forgotten; that every great poet 
had some recognition in his lifetime, and has received 
the remainder of his share before he has been long 
dead; that no third- or even fourth-rate poet has 
been quite overlooked by his contemporaries. but, one 
way or another, has come into his own, and occasionally 
into more than rightfully belonged to him. 

Before I succumbed to that desolating opinion, 
however, I dredged up, one afternoon, from a dreary 
welter of dead books on a Farringdon Street bookstall, 
two presentable volumes neatly labelled “‘ Remains of 
J. Blacket,’’ and more amply described on their title 
page as ‘“‘ The Remains of Joseph Blacket Consisting of 
Poems, Dramatic Sketches, The Times, an Ode, and 
A Memoir of his Life by Mr. Pratt.” By this time I 
had grown distrustful and insensitive to what the 
bookstall keeper might think of me, so I did not lay 
out my shilling till I had lingered to sample the contents. 
I noticed that in a preface, which paved the way to the 
Memoir, Mr. Pratt quoted from a letter in which Richard 
Cumberland, the popular dramatist, defined Blacket as 
a child of nature, adding, “ you are fully warranted to 


augur well of Joseph Blacket’s genius.’’ Mr. Pratt 
also placed it on record that poems in the collection 
which had been “ examined by persons of acknowledged 
taste and judgment have been universally marked as 
possessing pre-eminent merit ’’; and I was tempted 
by notes on two or three different pages concerning 
the extraordinary beauty of one poem in particular, 
“The Dying Horse.” On the whole, assuming that I 
I had here stumbled upon a swan, I risked the shilling 
and Blacket’s ‘‘ Remains’ became mine. 

Let me confess at once that I was misled. ‘‘ Bedlam, 
or The Effusions of Madness,’’ which opens the second 
volume, did not delight me as it had delighted Mr. 
Pratt, who in the memoir calls it “‘ a sublime exertion 
of Mr. Blacket’s Muse,” and heightens your expectation 
with a preliminary statement that ‘‘ These effusions 
being conceived and executed partly under my own 
eye, within a couple of hours, may be justly entitled, 
considering their length, as extemporaneous. . . . The 
effort will be yet more impressive when the reader 
is informed that the author has drawn his images 
entirely from the stores of his own imagination, having 
never seen, as he assures me, either Bedlam or any 
individual person insane.’’ ‘‘ Bedlam’’ did not justify 
this praise, and neither ‘‘ Reason’s Address to the 
Poet ’’ nor ‘‘ The Voice of Hope and Call of Freedom ”’ 
restored my failing confidence, though they served to 
break the fall of my anticipations when I turned to ‘‘ The 
Dying Horse.”” A head-note to this poem informs you 
that: ‘‘ These lines are not the effect of imagination, 
indulged in private, but were actually written by the 
side of the animal described, whom I discovered, in one 
of my solitary rambles, near Hampstead, in the last 
struggling agonies of death. August 1808.—J. B.”’ 

It starts vigorously enough : 


“Heav’n! what enormous strength does Death possess ! 
How muscular the giant’s arm must be 
To grasp that strong-bon’d horse, and, spite of all 
His furious efforts, fix him to the earth ! 
Yet, hold, he rises !—no,—the struggle’s vain ; 
His strength avails him not. . . .” 
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Having struggled and plunged like this through a score 
of lines, the horse lies dead, and the poet muses : 


‘“‘ How terrible—how lifeless! all within 
A few brief moments |—my reason staggers ! ”’ 


and calling upon “ Philosophy, thou poor enlightened 
dotard,” he bids him : 


“ Bring with thee 
The headstrong atheist,”’ 


and asks them jointly to tell him what has become of 
the strength and life that had been in the horse, pours 
scorn on them because they are 
apparently bewildered and cannot 
answer, and exclaims : 
“ Nay, sneak not_off thus cowardly ! 
—Poor fools, 
Ye are as destitute of information 


As is the lifeless subject of my 
thoughts ! 


Very natural is his incidental 
picture of the indifference of other 
horses grazing near by, but he 
arbitrarily assumes that, ‘‘ proudly 
snorting,’ they had hitherto 
“passed the way-worn hack” 
with “haughty brow” and with 
“contemptuous scorn.” To be 
truthful, it is all sadly commton- 
place, and unfortunately none of 
the other poems rises above this 
average, though there is vividness, 
wry irony and a promising gusto 


From “ The Remains of Joseph Blacket,” Vol. 1. 


to London at the age of eleven to work for a much older 
brother who was a ladies’ shoemaker at Hackney. 
He was fond of reading, and presently began to write 
very crude verses which exalted him in the eyes of 
his astonished brother, who generously encouraged him 
in such exercises. A visit to Drury Lane theatre, 
where he saw Kemble play Richard III, fired the young 
Joseph with an ambition to become a dramatist, and 
he proceeded to write plays and poems “ in borrowed 
or stolen hours’ ; and I wish I could see the splendour 
Mr. Pratt saw in the three plays that are printed in 
the “ Remains.” By-and-by, 
Blacket married a girl who had 
been a domestic servant at Chelsea 
and, in his own words, “ lived 
happy for three years, during 
which time I assiduously courted 
the Muse of Tragedy.”’ In 1807 
his wife died of consumption, with 
which he too was afflicted, and 
their child, Mary, was adopted by 
the people at Chelsea with whom 
his wife had been in service, which 
suggests that the hapless young 
mother must have had pleasant 
and likeable qualities. 

Two years later you find Blacket 
living in Boswell Court, which 
survives in Devonshire Street, 
opposite the Poetry Bookshop, 
and there, apparently, trying to 
maintain himself with his pen, had 


Joseph Blacket. 


and freedom of utterance in ‘‘ Care (Sherwood, Kelley & Jones, Paternoster Row, 1811.) made a bid for fame with a slim 


and the Bacchanalian,” which 
Mr. Pratt rather slightingly puts down 
sports of his pen.” 

Though some of Keats’s early poems are hardly 
better than some of Blacket’s, when he died—as Blacket 
did—at the age of twenty-five, Keats had, in two or 
three years, developed into a great poet. But, unlike 
Keats, Blacket was lamentably uneducated ; his growth 
was bound to be slower, and it is always possible that 
with length of days he might have matured and war- 
ranted that enthusiastic faith in his genius with which 
he undoubtedly impressed those who came in contact 
with him. Yet Dermody was as promising at sixteen, 
and died at forty without redeeming his promise. So 
one cannot credit Blacket with what might have been, 
and what was is of no value; but his book is curiously 
interesting and lingers in the memory because of its 
naive revelation, in his own letters and poems, and 
in Mr. Pratt’s memoir and foot-notes, of the story of 
his life, his complacent, confident ambition, and the 
charming simplicity, the innocent vanities, the timid 
waywardness of his character; and because of the 
example his story offers of the quaint and pleasant 
relations that could exist between an impecunious 
poet and his patron in days when patronage was still 
something of a necessary evil, and usually exalted the 
patron but humiliated or demoralised the poet. 

Joseph Blacket, you learn from Mr. Pratt’s rambling 
and disjointed biography, was born in 1786 at the 
village of Tunstill, in Yorkshire, where his father was 
a farm labourer. From the village school he was sent 


“among the 


book of verse called ‘‘ Specimens,” 
which an optimistic printer had been enterprising 
enough to publish. His first letter to Mr. Pratt, dated 
January,2nd, 1809, is written from 4, Boswell Court, and 
begins: “‘ Joseph Blacket submits to Mr. Pratt’s perusal, 
and the decision of his judgment, the inclosed Melo- 
drama.” The consequence of this letter was that 
Mr. Pratt’s interest was excited, and honestly admiring 
Blacket’s poems and keen to foster a budding talent 
which seemed to him so wonderful, he became the young 
man’s guide, philosopher and friend—in the best sense 
ef the term, his patron. 

Mr. Pratt was evidently good natured and, within 
human limits, modest. In his preface he tells you he 
has suppressed the compliments Blacket paid him from 
time to time; and although on the title page of the 
“ Remains ”’ he royally discards his own Christian name 
and calls himself ‘ Mr.” without conferring that dignity 
on the poet, in this he was merely conforming to an 
ancient custom. But I regret to say that, though well 
meaning and good natured, Mr. Pratt must have been 
something of a bore and, for reasons which will shortly 
emerge, it is borne in upon me that Blacket found too 
much of his society oppressive to an intolerable extent. 
That Mr. Pratt was highly proper and pardonably 
discreet is also undeniable. Before he allowed his 
admiration to run away with him he wrote to Mr. 
Marchant, the printer who had kindly or courageously 
published Blacket’s little book, ‘‘ Specimens,’”’ asking 
what he knew of Joseph’s moral character, and in due 
course Mr. Marchant replied : 
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“Ingram Court, 
Fenchurch Street. 


‘“‘ DEAR Si1r,—It affords me extreme pleasure to be able 
to inform you that, on inquiry of our young bard’s brother, 
he gives him an excellent character for sobriety, honesty 
and every moral virtue; he was a good husband, and is 
a good father.” 


Of course, it is possible that Blacket’s brother, John, 
had paid Mr. Marchant to publish “ Specimens ”’ ; 
but there is no evidence of that: and John may have 
been contributing to Joseph’s support when he first 
settled in Boswell Court to cultivate the Muses, but 
there is no evidence of that either. My interest in 
Blacket, when I long ago acquired his ‘‘ Remains,” 
took me rcund to Ingram Court, nowadays grievously 
modernised, in order that I might realise the place 
and atmosphere in which Mr. Marchant wrote that 
letter. I dislike it as a patronising letter, but Blacket 
did not mind that sort of thing ; he was used to it and 
took a good deal of it contentedly from various people, 
and in one letter to Mr. Pratt submissively refers to 
himself as a youth “of humble birth and destiny 
obscure.”’ It was, at all events, the kind of testimonial 
Mr. Pratt required, and thereafter he befriended Blacket 
in the most generous and practical fashion. He not 
only read and eulogised his poems, but introduced him 
to persons of wealth and social eminence who liberally 
encouraged the poet with monetary assistance as well 
as with praise. 

Boswell Court, Devonshire Street, has been largely, 
if not entirely, rebuilt (the housebreakers were busy 
with it when I was last there) ; but when I visited it in 
my younger days it was a sleepy, dingy, semi-rural by- 
way ; you went in under an arch, and there was the 
court—two rows of old Georgian houses, some propped 
up with huge beams, and some with creepers growing 
over them. It pleased me to imagine Mr. Pratt walking 
down there to call upon his protégé ; and it pleased me 
to remember how Blacket, living at No. 4, carried on 
a harmless little love affair with a young lady much 
above him in station—a daughter of one of the genteel 
families that, under Mr. Pratt’s influence, were then 
beginning to take notice of him. I am sorry that 
though Mr. Pratt devotes a section of his memoir to 
this pretty dalliance, he discreetly conceals the lady’s 
name. It was an innocent dalliance ; neat and formal 
as a minuet. In one of his notes enclosing some of his 
poems, Blacket speaks of “the pleasure the author 
derived in her conversation, and walk with her, on 
Wednesday last ’’; he “laments that he cannot with 
propriety subscribe himself in a manner more congenial 
to his feelings than Her very obedient, humble servant ” ; 
and in another note saying he had called on her but 
she was not at home, he protests: “A single calm 
and genial moment spent in thy fascinating though 
sequestred company, is dearer far than days, than 
months, sacrificed at the shrine of dissipation and 
luxury.’’ But he is rarely so wild as that. With 
a letter dated April 7th, 1809, he sends her three short 
love poems, of which this is the first : 


“Talk not to me of rosy cheeks, 
Of coral lips and dimpled smiles ; 

Such artful flattery only speaks 
The false deceitful traitor’s wiles. 


‘‘ Remember, youth, the charms you prize 
Are like the transient rainbow’s shades ; 
For beauty in a moment dies, 
But heavenly virtue “never, fades.” 


This and the other two seem somewhat lacking in 
passion, but the lady approved of them. On April 14th, 
1809, he writes to her with a poem which sighs of Cupid’s 
galling chain, and adds, ‘‘ More songs soon if you smile 
on these.” Then follows a large packet (or “‘ pacquet,”’ 
in his spelling) of miscellaneous songs on such themes as 
“Love and War,” ‘“ The Slave’s Love Song” and 
“The Dying Soldier to the Setting Sun,” in which 
the soldier requests the orb of day to postpone its 
departure and not go down until he is dead and buried, 
because : 


“T would thy last expiring beam 
Should grace a dying soldier’s grave.” 


And on one occasion the lady sent him in reply a song 
by herself that is no worse than any of his own. If 
etiquette never allowed her to visit Boswell Court, 
her letters came to No. 4, and his went out from it, 
and this restrained, discreet, prim little romance, to 
my thinking, transfigures that dingy by-way, and turns 
it into more of a poem than any that either of them 
could write. 

Meanwhile Mr. Pratt was hovering round, prompting 
his young friend to build immortal verse, and eagerly 
supplying him with subjects for it. He was especially 
urgent that Blacket should write a great poem on the 
Thames ; and with this end in view they one day made 
a journey to Kingston together, to inspect the river, 
Blacket carrying with him a notebook and Mr. Pratt 
a “‘ Book of Hints,’”’ which he always kept handy in his 
pocket. The jottings Blacket made on that occasion, 
in preparation for the great poem, were of this quality : 

““ Objects on objects prompt the rising song, 
. Full as the stream, and bear the Muse along.” 


“O could my pencil sketch what now I view, 
What virtues should I paint, what vices too! ”’ 


Many more such detached couplets, and single lines, 
went down in Blacket’s notebook, and Mr. Pratt con- 
sidered they indicated that the subject “‘ was growing 
on his imagination ’’; but the fact is there is nothing 
in these jottings equal to the poem Mr. Pratt himself 
wrote before they started on their excursion. I don’t 
know how much there was of this altogether, but in 
the ‘‘ Remains ”’ he fills three pages with ‘‘ Concluding 
Passage of Some Pencilled Lines to Joseph Blacket 
Occasioned by his intended Poem of the Thames, 
Suggested by a splendid view of the Scenery.” This 
is how Mr. Pratt embarks on an appeal to Blacket in 
his “‘ Concluding Lines ”’ : 


“Yet, ere th’ excursive muse her pinion tries, 
To take the mazy prospect as it lies ; 
Involved in mist along yon distant scene, 
Or gives distinct the smiling vales between ; 
Ere yet she mark yon hill, well known to song, 
Ambition’s summit of the city throng, 
When up they labour, with their offspring dear, 
Their verge of Sabbath travel through the year: 
TRUTH be thy goddess. .. .” 


He explains in a foot-note that the hill well known to 
song was Primrose Hill. Except for a lane near Fleet 
Street, I only know one Primrose Hill, and that is not 
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visible from Kingston. As the poem was_ prepared 
before they,went there, yet was “ suggested by a splendid 
view of the scenery,” it may have been written farther 
down the river, or Mr. Pratt may have been letting 
his imagination run loose. But for me Kingston remains 
a richer, more glamorous place because these two 
walked there surveying the river, tuning their harps, 
as it were, rapt in contemplation, and ‘ while the youth- 
ful bard was making his poetical memoranda, the 
Editor took out his own 
Book of Hints.” I like 
to picture them thus, 
solemnly laying found- 
ations for the poem that 
should have set the Thames 
on fire but was never 
completed. ‘‘On returning 
home the two wanderers 
compared notes,’’ writes 
Mr. Pratt, and there the 
matter rested till a few 
weeks later it is proposed, 
in the interests of the 
poem, to visit Kingston 
again. This time, how- 
ever, Blacket “ so earnestly 
requested that he might un- 
dertake an excursion of a 
few days by himself that, 
aftermany cautionary hints 
to beware of cold, fatigue, 
etc., he wrung from the 
editor his slow leave and 
departed.” 

Extracts from letters 
Blacket wrote to Mr. Pratt 
during this second excur- 
sion show that he did not 
go to Kingston as the crow flies. He spent the first night 
with his brother at Hackney, then, “on my way to 
Piccadilly,” called on another friend and lingered there 
till evening because his friend, warned by the shooting 
of his corns, advised him it was going to rain; and 
when late in the evening a storm vindicated his friend’s 
prescience, Blacket tramped back to Hackney to pass 
another night with his brother. Eventually, by way 
of Putney and Richmond, he arrived at Kingston, but 
in none of his letters written en route, or from the spot, 
does he say a word about the Thames, or the poem, 
and you hear no more of either. 

For Blacket’s health, always precarious, took a turn 
for the worse, and characteristically anxious about his 
protégé’s welfare, Mr. Pratt asked Sir Richard Phillips 
to lend them his country house, while he and his family 
were travelling, and Sir Philip consenting, he took 
Blacket with him to recuperate in his “ favourite 
village of Hampstead.” They settled in Sir Philip’s 
residence solely for the enjoyment of a holiday and, 
much as I have come to respect and like Mr. Pratt, I 
can’t help feeling that Blacket found to be with him 
all day and every day was more than he could bear. 
Anyhow, in chronicling what happened at Hampstead, 
Mr. Pratt tells us: ‘‘ The editor and his young friend 
had scarcely been a week in this retreat, when the 


“ There the maniac stung with pain, 
Rends his hair and gnaws hischain.. . 
And the injured love-lorn fair pleads, 
Moping sits with steady stare."—Bedlam. 


From “ The Remains of Joseph Blacket,” Vol. 2. 


latter went to town intending to return in a few hours ; 
the evening, the night, the succeeding morning, the 
following day, and so on to the fifth evening, passed 
away in silent, anxious and, at length, terrifying expec- 
tation.”” I do not pretend there could have been any 
adequate excuse for this defection on the part of Blacket ; 
but after keeping silence for a week, he wrote and 
excused himself. He said he had, on going to town, 
fallen in with some old friends, and had been led into 
spending the interval in 
innocent and even “ im- 
proving ’’ association with 
them. He blamed himself 
for his thoughtlessness, 
and sent to Mr. Pratt, with 
this belated explanation 
‘and apology, a dreadfully 
indifferent set of verses 
that were full of remorse 
and platitudes : 
“The bird that flies from 
fostering care 
May truant-like awhile 
be gay, 
May warble through the 
yielding air, 
And revel in the blaze 
of day,” 


but, as he proceeds to 
point out, when clouds 
gather and night ap- 
proaches then the bird, 
“with anguish,” returns 
home, and 


“The child of error earnest 


The child of error courts 
your love.” 


This so melted Mr. Pratt that he sat down and composed 
a long, flat-footed poem entitled, ‘‘ Answer to some 
touching Lines from Mr. Blacket on a late occasion,” 
in which, after setting forth what was bound to happen 
to the bird : 


“If from the paths of peace he flies, 
And to the fuming city hies,”’ 


he intimated that the offender was forgiven. The poet 
wrote a fervently grateful letter, expressing his admira- 
tion of these lines, and said, among other things, ‘‘ Should 
you, dear Sir, entertain a thought that his conduct 
during his absence, or that his companions were in the 
least profligate, your mind will be instantly relieved by 
applying to Mr. Marchant, or Mr. Clark, High Holborn, 
at whose house I slept, and with whose family I spent 
every moment of my time.’’ He expressed a hope that 
in future he would “ preserve an undeviating course 
of rectitude’’; and each was so pleased with the 
other’s poem, and his own, that they concluded the 
“indiscretion ’”’ was not altogether regrettable since it 
had caused two such beautiful things to be written. 

In 1810 Blacket’s insidious ailment had so increased 
upon him it was thought advisable to send him into 
the north, that he might try if there was healing in 
his native air; and Mr. Pratt busied himself to issue 
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a privately printed edition of the ‘‘ Specimens,” and by 
this and other means furnished funds for the forlorn 
enterprise. Travelling to Yorkshire, Blacket visited 
his native village, stayed for a time with his mother, 
and then, that he might benefit from the sea breezes, 
went to lodge in a cottage at Seaham. But there was 
to be no recovery; he was nearing the end, and it 
is clear from his letters that he knew this, was reconciled 
to the inevitable, and consoled by a serene conviction 
that his place in the realm of poetry was secure. His 
strength failed entirely ; he was bedridden for awhile, 
and so, patient and not indifferent to the interest that 
was taken in him, faded placidly out of existence. The 
unflagging efforts of Mr. Pratt had brought affluent 
friends about him up in the North Country, and in 
those latter days he wanted for nothing. The rector 
of Seaham, Richard Wallis, who attended him con- 
stantly to the last, was charmed with his engaging 
personality, and wrote to tell Mr. Pratt that, shortly 
before his death, Blacket said to him, ‘‘ Miss Milbanke 
and you will fix upon a spot, a romantic one, for me 
to lie in, and the management of the rest I leave to 
Lady Milbanke and you. In his last moments,” the 
rector added, “‘ he expressed a wish to his sister that 
Miss Milbanke would say something on a stone to 
his memory.’’ He was buried in the churchyard at 
Seaham, and the monument over his grave bore an 
inscription “‘ chosen at his request,’ and some lines 
selected from his poems by Mr. Pratt. 

Before publishing the privately printed “‘ Specimens,” 
Mr. Pratt obtained for it a long and dazzling list of 
subscribers, including the Duke of Kent (whose daughter 
was to be Queen Victoria), four Royal Princesses, and 
a galaxy of other titled and untitled members of the 
aristocracy, raising thus upwards of £500, of which, 
after the poet’s death, a balance of over £300 remained 
and was vested in trustees for the use of his mother 
and daughter. Nor did Mr. Pratt stop short at this. 
His whole-hearted belief in Blacket’s rare genius, and 
his desire to perpetuate his memory prompted him 
to collect Blacket’s poems, plays and letters and, with 
a frontispiece portrait and two other engravings, 
publish them, as his “‘ Remains,” in these two volumes. 
And although I think Mr. Pratt was a shockingly poor 
judge of poetry, and was probably a sedate, fussy, rather 
tedious elderly gentleman without a streak of humour 
in his composition, I have a great respect and, some- 
how, a little affection for him. You cannot read his 
memoir and doubt his perfect sincerity ; he was honestly 
persuaded that Blacket was a portent, that all his 
commonplace rhymings were inspired and wonderful, 
and his enthusiasm was so genuine that it infected a 
considerable circle of highly respectable people who 
likewise accepted Blacket as an authentic genius, with 
results in hard cash which did them no harm, and did 
the poor poet and his family much good. If Mr. Pratt 
basked in any reflected glory from it all, he richly 
deserved to, but I am sure his philanthropy was dis- 
interested. There is something amusing in the vision 


one has of him personally, and forcibly, conducting 
Blacket along the path of glory, as oppressively and 
benevolently watchful over him as any hen could be 
over its only chicken ; but there is something strangely 
touching, too, in his simple prefatory statement. ‘‘ To 
the latest moment of existence, the fame and interests 
connecting with Joseph Blacket will be dear and im- 
portant to the Editor.” For he meant that: he 
proved that he did by his actions; and it is through 
no lack of faith or works on his part that Blacket does 
not to this day possess a splendid and permanent place 
in our poetical hierarchy. 

We may decide that Blacket had all the attributes 
of genius, except the thing itself; but, after all, what 
you or I may think of his poetry is of no particular 
consequence. The thing that matters is that he be- 
lieved in it himself, and in that belief lived the happier 
and died happy. Which is far better than if he had 
written great poetry and been wretched. He took 
himself and his vocation with a poignant seriousness, 
and you may depend had his moments of ecstasy, 
even if nothing but doggerel came of them, that he 
knew the same rapturous, uplifted feelings which thrilled 
Keats and Shelley in their hours of authentic inspiration. 
He was never disillusioned ; he did not live long enough 
to wake and find his dreams were not true. So far from 
waking he was lulled and confirmed in his visionary 
bliss by the unfailingly loyal laudations of Mr. Pratt, 
by the flatteries of that select audience which subscribed 
to Mr. Pratt’s articles of faith, and by the praise of 
outside admirers, some of whose letters and tributary 
verses the editor has enshrined in the “ Remains.” 
One of these tributes will serve as an example: it 
consists of ‘Impromptu Lines written with a pencil 
on the blank leaf of Blacket’s ‘ Specimens’ : 


“Fair Avon’s bard! In thee combine 
The bursting thought, the glowing line ; 
Who says, in deep desponding strain, 
‘We ne’er shall see thy like again ?’ 
Blacket! your boundless, vig’rous_scope 
Of strong ideas bids us hope 
In future times to see anew } 

Another Shakespeare shine in*you.”’ 


These were written while Blacket was living. They 
are signed ‘‘H. Harper,’’ who gives his address as 
“Fleet Street.’”’ If he was a journalist he ought to 
have known better, but I am not sorry that he didn’t ; 
and when this sort of thing was being written and sung 
of him, it is nothing strange if Blacket indulged a 
pleasing fancy that pensive strangers would go to 
look at the tomb he was so careful in his last moments 
to provide for himself, and that from generation to 
generation pilgrims would visit the small cottage in 
Boswell Court made glorious with his memory. He 
fully enjoyed that immortality and those honours in 
anticipation, and since ‘‘ nothing is but thinking makes 
it so,” we need not regret that the strangers and pilgrims 
have failed to carry out their part of the programme 
—so long as he does not come back to look for them. 
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ETHER AND REALITY.* 


By Dr. RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


IR OLIVER LODGE is at once a great man of 
‘ science and a great teacher of science, and his 
scientific expositions are almost as valuable as his 
scientific achieve- 
ments. Indeed he 
is more than a 
teacher: he is a 
preacher and a 
prophet. His 
analytic mind— 
unravelling truth 
as a prism un- 
ravels the sun— 
reveals in the 
white light of 
synthetic fact the 
many - coloured 
spectrum of 
spiritual beauty. 
And when he finds a mist he illumines it with 
rainbows. 

Like other great scientists, Sir Oliver has always 
realised the spiritual and mystical side of that some- 
thing we call ‘‘ matter,” and has loved to roam in the 
shadowy borderland between the seen and the unseen. 
Especially has he made ether his province, and this new 
work on ether is only one of his many contributions 
to the literature of that difficult and fascinating 
subject. 

The late Lord Salisbury once said that the ether was 
nothing more than the nominative case of the verb to 
undulate. And scientific men picture it as something 
filling space and capable of undulating across space at 
the rate of 186,000 miles a second ; and they teach that 
under certain circumstances its undulating energy is 
capable of being translated into equivalent energies 
of light and heat and electricity. They hold and long 
have held that such a substance must be, because light 
and heat and electricity seem to cross space at a definite 
rate as if forms of undulatory energy, and that there- 
fore there must be some medium to undulate. Ether 
is thus primarily a pragmatic hypothesis, a logical 
postulate, and has never been seen ‘nor weighed as an 
actual substance. Yet physicists have reached certain 
definite conclusions as to the characters of the undulating 
substance. It fills all space ; it is five hundred degrees 
colder than the temperature of the earth; it has 
inertia and momentum; it exercises an enormous 
pressure—probably millions of tons to the square foot ; 
it is millions of times denser and more elastic than 
water, and it is in perpetual squirming motion. This 
amazing substance—which has neither warmth nor 
radiancy in itself, and which we can neither see, nor 
hear, nor smell, nor touch—when thrown into vibration 
by vibrating matter, carries across space undulating 
energies capable of transformation into new vibrations 
of matter, and into those undulatory energies which 
enter our consciousness as light, heat and electricity. 
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* “Ether and Reality.” By Sir Oliver Lodge. 3s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


If it could be abolished merely as a medium between 
matter and our senses, we should become deaf, and 
blind, and unconscious. The sun might blaze within a 
yard of us ; we should be unaware of it ; a gong might 
beat at our ear ; we should hear nothing. 

These are verily amazing facts, but Sir Oliver Lodge 
offers us other facts still more amazing. Not only is 
this dense elastic substance a middleman of energy— 
the medium between material things and our senses— 
but matter itself is nothing but ether. The “ electrons” 
of the atoms are undoubtedly particles of negative 
electricity, and the “ protons ’’ are also almost certainly 
electric in their nature. Both are etheric phenomena. 
Matter is only ether in a particular condition. 

Further, the matter in the atom is only a very small 
part of a material object. As the stars are surrounded 
by immense tracts of ether, so the electrons and the 
protons—themselves ether—are surrounded by tracts 
relatively immense of the same mysterious something. 
The ether, among its other functions, acts as a cement 
that holds together the few-and-far-between particles 
of matter, and that brings them into relation with other 
particles of matter, so that ‘‘ we cannot touch a flower 
without troubling of a star”; but the bulk and mass 
of the cement are far greater than the bulk and mass 
of the particles it includes. In any material object 
there is just a sprinkling of matter like a sprinkling of 
pepper in a bowl of soup. The matter of a man’s body 
would not half fill a thimble. An empty jar full of 
ether and a jar full of lead are equal in mass ard each 
potentially weighs thousands of tons. 

Nor even yet have we exhausted the marvels of Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s rainbow. Not only is matter specialised 
ether, but it has been found that as an electron increases 
in speed it increases in mass and grows bigger and 
heavier, like a snowball rolled in snow, and that when 
it stops, the earned increment of new matter is changed 
into a wave of ether. This is the most revolutionary 
discovery science has made for hundreds of years. We 
thought that matter could neither be created nor 
destroyed, but here we behold both its creation and 
destruction. All ether accordingly is potentially 
matter, and all matter potentially ether, and perhaps 
the day will come when we shall be able to create and 
destroy matter as we will. 

At the end of his book Sir Oliver resuscitates Clerk 
Maxwell's suggestion that ether is or may be the in- 
destructible vehicle of mind. But biological and physio- 
logical science both find that the specialised sprinklings 
of matter—the atoms of the brain cells—are specially 
correlated with mind, and it is difficult to see how a 
mind could be individuated out of an_ indivisable 
continuum. 

No escape from mortality can be found in any form 
of scientific materialism, however subtle. Deep as the 
great scientist goes into the mystery of matter and 
ether, he does not go deep enough. His antithesis 
between matter and spirit is unsound. No distinction 
can be drawn between the mind and its conception 
matter—between the spiritual and the material, between 
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consciousness and its contents. The scientific views 
have pragmatic sanction ; for convenience sake we may 
talk of mind and body, or mind and matter ; but the 
only reality is the reality of consciousness, and matter 
in the mind and ether in the mind are equally material 
and equally spiritual. We do not get the least bit 
nearer spirit if we substitute ether for matter, nor the 
least bit nearer the material if we substitute matter for 
ether. The material is as immaterial as it is possible 


for anything to be, whether it be an ether wave, or a 
cupful of protons, or a sack of turnips. 

But if we question Sir Oliver’s metaphysics, we have 
nothing but unqualified admiration for his exposition 
of the scientific view of matter and ether. He writes 
not only with lucidity and precision but with charm, 
and no one can read his little book without acquiring 
a larger, more imaginative, more wonderful conception 
of the universe. 


; | THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


JULY, 1925. 


co Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

: forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 

. “The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

4 Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 


I.—-A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Priz—E OF THREE NEw Books is offered for 
the best quatrain expressing satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with this year’s unusual summer. 


IV.—A PrizE oF HALF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BookMAN will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JUNE. 


I.—THE PRIzE OF ONE GUINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Winnifred Tasker, Squirrel’s 
Cottage, Meadway, Gidea Park, Essex, for the 
following : 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 


She came unbidden to my house, 
In moonbeams she was clad, 

All starry was her girdle 

And snow-white feet she had, 

A laugh like far-off fairy-bells— 
Music to make me mad, 


In every secret chamber 

And in each silent room, 

She lurks among the shadows, 
She smiles from out the gloom— 
Eternally she beckons me, 
Luring me on to doom. 


And wheresoe’er I wander now 

By stream and forest way, 

Unbidden still she lingers 

To hear each word I say— 

Her eyes are deep as mountain pools 
On a clear morn in May. 


Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 
SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them, 


How can I drive her from my side, 
This Love who is so fair ? 

Who gives of joy and sadness 

Full measure and to spare— 

June’s roses bloom upon her lips, 
June’s sun shines in her hair. 


Sometimes I sigh to see her come 
And strive to pass her by. 

She steals back in the rainbow 
Across the April sky ; 

Greatly I fear she’ll follow me 
Until the day I die. 


We also select for printing : 


THE GREAT WESTERN ROAD. 


Nor thrush nor blackbird carols there, nor any flowers 
grow, 

But houses grim and pitiless, row upon dreary row, 

Where Poverty hath set her seal and Fear hath her abode, 

Oh, who shall seek for Loveliness in the Great Western 
Road ? 

Where Hunger in a tattered gown moves up and down the 
street, 

And every brick can tell a tale of struggle and defeat ? 


Yet Beauty treads these barren ways where pence are ill 
to spare, 

For a pedlar with a pack of gold has left his treasures 
there— 

The Hope that gilds the gloomy days with memories of 
sun, 

And Faith that, knowing old dreams lost, sees newer 
dreams begun, 

The Courage that enables men to bear a brother’s load— 

Oh, it isn’t far to seek them in the Great Western Road. 


Where the hurdy-gurdies linger and the trams go clanging 
by, 

And the smoke of endless chimneys blots out the dawning 
sky, 

There working lives and love hard-bought and joy and 
peace and pain 

Have refreshed the weary houses like a meadow after rain, 

And Youth and Love have hung those walls with dreams 
that no man knows, 

Till the Street that was a wilderness has blossomed as the 
rose. 


(J. Kilmeny Keith, 45, Sinclair Road, Kensington, W.14.) 
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A SONG OF SUSAN. 
A wide hat, a shady hat, 
A ribbon hanging down, 
And underneath the saucy eyes 
Of young Susan Brown ! 
With her long silk mittens, 
And lace upon her gown, 
You won’t find a fairer maid 
In all London Town ! 


A slim frock, a dainty frock, 

A little frock of blue! 

A sheer silk stocking 

With an ankle gleaming through .. . 

A high scarlet heel 

To her little buckled shoe, 

And there you have a picture 

Of my Sweetheart Sue ! 

(Irene Wintle, Governor’s House, Camp Hill, Newport, 

Isle of Wight.) 


We also select for special commendation the lyrics 
by Helen Derezinska (Alsace), C. F. Miles-Cadman 
(Natal), A. T. Riddell (Victoria, B.C.), Margaret Cole- 
man (Taunton), G. Lawrence Groom (London, N.W.), 
J. P. M. Haslam (Rugby), Frederick J. Field (Carlisle), 
Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), William E. Rose (New 
Zealand), Amy J. Bineham (London, S.W.), J. Dawson 
Hooley (Draycott), A. M. Simcock (Manchester), 
Dorothy Hope (Southwold), Florence Overton (Stock- 
port), M. Frumkin (Rio de Janeiro), Mrs. Flora A. E. 
Woollett (Newmarket), Ellen Burns Sherman (Ash- 
burnham, Mass.), Deric Harris (Hull), Margery Con- 
stance Nudd (Yiewsley), Freda Baxter (Blackheath), 
D. A. Tyrie (Tiverton), Gaius Williams (Streatham), 
Mrs. G. W. Harrison (Ontario), Liam P. Clancy (London, 
N.), Freda Isobel Noble (Long Melford), C. P. Crowley 
(Tiverton), Edward Flewitt (Nottingham), W. P. Bates 
(Ningpo, China), Ada F. Strike (Worthing), G. C. 
McCombie (York), Robert Bowen (Aberbeeg), L. M. 
Priest (Norwich), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), Irene Petch 
(Kirbymoorside), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Norwich), 
H. Oldfield Box (Eastbourne), L. Bruce (Ashford), 
M. E. Peacock (Plympton), Ierne Ormsby (Addis- 
combe), Hilda Hart (London, N.W.), H. F. Smart 
(London, S.E.), P. E. Tose (Cheltenham), Phyllis Erica 
Noble (Lyston), Victor Ventris-Field (Stroud), Gladys 
Rodgers (Leeds), Mrs. C. Williams (Bristol), Olive 
Florence Crowe (Hanwell, W.), Leo C. Robertson 
(Chelsea), Mrs. Arthur H. Hughes (Beckenham), Dallas 
K. Kelsey (Edgbaston). 


II].—TuHE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the _ best 
quotation is awarded to Marjorie R. Williamson, 
‘* Guestling,”’ Alderley Edge, Cheshire, for the 
following : 
HENRY VIII AND HIS WIVES. By WALTER JERROLD. 
(Hutchinson.) 


‘* But I never forget when my temper they vex 
That my six little darlings have six little necks.” 


San Toy (Yen How’s Song). 
We also select for printing : 
THE IMMORTAL LURE. By Cate Youne Rice. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“Getting and spending.’ —Wordsworth. 
(Sidney S. Wright, “‘ Redcot,’”’ Mayfield Road, Bickley, 
Kent.) 
SPRING CLEANING. By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
““When we are certain of sorrow in store, 
Why do we always arrange for more?” 
KIPLinG, The Power of the Dog. 
(A. C. Marshall, ‘‘ Oakleigh,’ Corstorphine, Edinburgh.) 
THE UNHURRYING CHASE. By H. F. M. Prescott. 
(Constable.) 
“* And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go.’’—Nursery Rhyme. 
(John L. Pearmain, 84, South Hill Park Gardens, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.2.) 


(Collins.) 


Photo by Andrew Paterson, Mr. Victor MacClure, 


whose successful new novel, “ The Boost « f the Go'den Snail” (Harrap) 
was reviewed in last month’s BookMAN, 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK. By Henry vAN DyKE. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
‘‘Go fetch my bow, my longest long bow.” 
Ballad of Robin Hood. 
(I. May, Paddock View, Ashford, Middlesex.) 


INTELLIGENCE IN EXPRESSION. By LEONE VIVANTE. 
TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR BRODRICK-BULLOcK. (Daniel.) 
““T grieve to say, I’ve winked at him, 
And he has winked at me.” 
Gentle Alice Brown (Bab Ballads). 
(J. N. Banister, Malden Street, Leyland, near Preston, 
Lancs.) 


IlI.—TuHe Priz—E oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
letter to a friend on “ the most enjoyable holi- 
day I have spent,”’ is awarded to Mary Muir, 
c/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 54, Parliament 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1, for the following : 


I am spending my holiday in travel, and have come 
back to Paris, where at my window facing the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts I pen these lines. Bizarre students, bold 
gendarmes, puny taxicabs carrying folk to various parts 
of that gay capital, and the passing figures of the white- 
clad ‘‘ First Communicants”’ present a rare pageant! 
The mail-boat took me from Southampton to St. Malo, 
once a Corsican stronghold, now a fashionable resort, and 
within easy reach of the real Brittany of wonderful 
costumes, cliffs, legends and pilgrimages, such as Roscoff, 
Quimper and St. Anne with its ‘‘ Pardon,” where I betook 
myself, not forgetting the port of Donarhenez and St. 
Ronan’s tomb at Locoronan, and Trebout reviving 
thoughts of Isolde. After bidding adieu here, next morn- 
ing found me at St. Michael’s Mount, that marvel of the 
west, which makes the ‘“‘ things of Heaven and earth seem 
not far apart.”’ 


On the whole, the shorter letters received are the 
best—the longer letters indulge in irrelevancies, and 
grow long with poetical quotations and questions to 
the friend about his or her holiday instead of keeping 
to essentials. Several of the letters contain admirable 
descriptions of scenery. We have no space to print 
more than one, but are sending a Consolation Prize of 
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One Book to each of the first three of the following, 
whose letters are selected for special commendation : 
Miss Ransom (Torquay), James A. Richards (Tenby), 
Enid Cobb (Great Malvern), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
J. Kilmeny Keith (Kensington), Mrs. D. K. Kelsey 
(Edgbaston), Joyce Holder (Kensington), G. -Ralton 
Bernard (York), Kitty Gallagher (Newport, Mon.), Man- 
nington Sayers (Monmouth), M. G. Skipper (Oxford), 
Clare Villa (Yiewsley), Margery Constance Nudd 
(Yiewsley), May W. Harrison (Lincoln). 


Prize or Harr a Guinea for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to W. L. 
Dudley, 28, Prescott Street, Halifax, Yorks, 
for the following : 
LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. By Karer Capek. (Bles.) 
Dr. Capek has been among us taking notes, and the result 
is a shrewd and whimsical analysis of those aspects of our 
institutions, customs and scenery which have appeared 
to him to be peculiar to England and the English. He sees 
us as an inherently conservative people, with many con- 
tradictions of character and habit. At atime when we are 
not atall sure of ourselves this book makes profitable read- 
ing, and we must be grateful to this distinguished foreigner 
for the sympathetic manner in which he has held the mirror 
up to ourselves. His discovery of England is an event. 
We also select for printing : 
DOMINION. By Joun PreEstanp. (Philip Allan.) 
Novel, history and biography, this book would have 
delighted Macaulay. In clear, vigorous style and with 
an intricate grasp of his subject, Mr. Presland tells the 
story of that disastrous Boer War prelude, the Jameson 
Raid. Though at no pains to conceal his admiration for 
Cecil Rhodes and Dr. Jameson, the author does not allow 
partiality to spoil the admirable balance of his narrative. 
He paints clear pictures of Rhodes and Jameson, and all 
his characters are vividly alive. Altogether ‘‘ Dominion ” 
is a great achievement, invaluable as a concise and interest- 
ing record of an important phase in British colonial history. 


(H. Oldfield Box, Temple Grove, Eastbourne.) 


THE SILVER BRIDE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By (Selwyn & Blount.) 

Mrs. Mégroz is young enough and fearless enough to 
dare to look penetratively at life and unflinchingly at 
death—apparently she has no illusions about either! Her 
extremely individual first volume is remarkable not only 
for its power and realism, but also for the fine judgment 
and complete mastery of technique which it displays. 
Casual readers may consider the writer is unduly pre- 
occupied with death ; but Mrs. Mégroz is too clear-sighted 
a poet to be even momentarily forgetful of life’s transience, 
and too sincere an artist to mask reality. 

(Irene Petch, Howe Green, Kirbymoorside, Yorks.) 
JOANNA SETS TO WORK. By Tuomas Coss. 
(Stanley Paul.) 

Joanna sets to work whenever she hears of anyone in 
trouble, and more often than not does little good. Bertram 
Venner, a former lover of Joanna's, has separated from 
his wife Delicia. Joanna decides that she must bring them 
together and becomes involved in her own machinations. 
The characters of Bertram and Delicia are rather thinly 
drawn, but perhaps this serves to strengthen by contrast 
those of Joanna and Mr. Mann, the supposed lover of 
Delicia. Mr. Thomas Cobb has given us a pleasant story, 
light and entertaining, which should prove as great a 
success as ‘‘ The Late Mr. Beverley.” 

(Dorothy M. Wood, 31, St. Paul’s Avenue, Cricklewood.) 

We also commend the reviews by Mark Segal (Hamp- 
stead), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Mrs. G. W. Harri- 
son (Stratford, Ont.), D. E. A. Rash (Norfolk), J. A. 
Jenkins (Birmingham), H. F. Smart (London, S.E.), 
James A. Richards (Tenby), Sidney S. Wright (Bickley), 
W. M. Spriggs (Edinburgh), H. Emlyn Jones (Newton- 
le-Willows), Marcella Whitaker (Dewsbury), Alice Youle 
Hind (London, N.W.), Dorothy Dixon-Bostock (Menai 
Bridge), Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), John L. 
Pearmain (Hampstead), G. W. Bowes (Blackburn). 


V.—TuHE PrizE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION to 
THE BookMaN is awarded to Marcella Whitaker, 
Funnybank, Earl Seaton, Dewsbury. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON SUMMER PROGRAMME. 


On Saturday, May 30th, Mr. Peter Struthers conducted 
a party of members of The Bookman Literary Circle to 
places of interest at Dulwich, that old tenth century manor. 
Having assembled about 3 p.m. at ‘‘ The Plough,’’ Dulwich, 
they walked along Lordship Lane to the Grove Tavern, 
which is built on the site of Grove House Academy, Dr. 
Glennie’s school, where Byron was educated for eighteen 
months from 1799 to 1801. Here Mr. Struthers read the 
story of the Juno shipwreck, of which Byron made good 
use in “Don Juan.’”’ They also visited the gipsies 
encamped in large numbers on Gipsy Hill, who told the 
fortunes of their visitors. About 1780 Lord Thurlow, the 
famous Lord Chancellor, lived on the hill, when the house 
there was called Dulwich Grove. The ramblers then went 
along Court Lane to Dulwich Park, and through the 
beautiful park to Dulwich Old College and Chapel, the 
great foundation-of Edward Alleyn, the player, one of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries. The church was dedicated 
in 1617 by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the founda- 
tion was consummated on September 13th, 1619, in the 
presence of Lord Chancellor Bacon, Lord Arundel, Inigo 
Jones and others. In the choir of the chapel Alleyn, the 
founder, who died in 1626, lies under a black marble stone, 
which was put in to replace the old slab in 1816. On the 
north wall is a fine copy of Raphael’s “ Transfiguration.” 
The original is in the Vatican. Emily Wardle and the 
poetical Snodgrass were married in the chapel, according to 
the chronicler of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers.’’ Close by is Mr. 
Pickwick’s reputed villa, and not half a mile from it Mr. 
and Mrs. Winkle were installed in a newly built house. 
The party, following in the steps of the illustrious Pickwick, 


who loved to contemplate the pictures, next visited the 
Gallery. The time was all too little to do justice to the 
splendid collection, beloved of so many men of genius, 
such as Ruskin, Kingsley, Browning, Tennyson and Fitz- 
Gerald. Alleyn’s seal-ring and a page of his diary were 
inspected with interest. All too soon the party left the 
quiet gallery in a garden, and ended a very delightful 
ramble with tea and talk in the open-air of Dulwich Park. 

June 27th—The visit to St. Albans, under the conduct 
of Mrs. M. E. Fraser, will be reported next month. 

July 25th—cChalfont St. Giles and Jordans. Conductor: 
Mr. Marcus Neville. 

September.—Brentford. Conductor: Mr. Fred A. Tur- 
ner, F.R.Hist.S., author of “ History and Antiquities of 
Brentford.” 

All desiring to take part in these rambles should write 
for particulars as to hours and places of meeting to the 
Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, 


Highgate, N.O. 
MANCHESTER. 


July 11th.—A visit to Haworth and the Bronté country. 
The journey will be made by train leaving Manchester 
(Victoria Station) at 1.35 p.m., arriving at Hebden Bridge 
2.26 p.m.; by bus from Hebden Bridge to Oxenhope 
where the party will be met by Mr. Jonas Bradley, who will 
conduct the tour. Return from Hebden Bridge at 9.15, 
arriving at Manchester 10.17. Tickets, 8s. 6d. each, on 
application to the Secretary, Mr. J. H. Wharmby, 70, 
Great Bridgewater Street, Manchester, Miss Maconochie, 
Milton Hall, Deansgate, Manchester, and Mr. Cuming 
Walters, City News Office, Strutt Street, Manchester. 
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BOOKMAN'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PAuL’s House, WARWICK 
SguarE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration, 


There are those who, prompted by an over-nice 
delicacy or dignity, profess a sort of contempt for 
anything in 
the way of 
personal 
studies of 
living per- 
sons or per- 
sonal gossip 
about them, 
and some 
who would 
even have 
a similar 
reticence 
observed in 
whatever is 
written of 
the dead. If 
we were all 
of the same 
Dr. Karel Capek, mind many 
of the most 
interesting 
books in literature would never have been pub- 
lished, and we should never know the truth about 
anybody. Boswell, Mrs. Piozzi, and others, would 
have given us discreet, dull, genteel memoirs, such 
as we get of not a few of our great men, and by 
now, instead of being famous, Johnson would be 
languishing among minor poets and essayists with 
Shenstone and Hawkesworth ; Pepys’s Diary would 
never have been translated out of its original short- 
hand; the letters of Lamb, Walpole, FitzGerald, 
with the love letters of Keats and the Brownings, 
would be preserved, unprinted, in the Museum for 
furtive inspection by students unrefined enough to 
be curious. For my part, I have never seen any 
objection to telling, within reasonable limits, the 
personal stories of either the dead or the living. 
I find nearly all books of that kind quite as interest- 
ing as stories of fictitious people, and sometimes 
more so. 

I have just been reading ** Tom Moore’s Diary 
(6s. ; Cambridge Press), a selection made and edited 
by Mr. J. B. Priestley from Moore’s voluminous 
Journals, and he is right when he says in his admir- 
able introduction “‘ there is probably no diary that 
gains more from a fairly drastic but judicious 


whose “ Letters from England” (Geoffrey Bles), 
is now in its third edition. 


process of cutting and selecting than this of Moore’s.” 
For Moore could be dull at times when he grew 
garrulous over things that no longer matter, and 
such garrulities being removed there is not a page 
in this selection that is not vividly alive. Without 
the Diary, we should most likely be still thinking of 
Moore as a shallow little butterfly creature, flutter- 
ing in high society, singing his charming songs in 
fashionable drawing-rooms, coruscating as a wit 
among wits, féted and flattered everywhere, and 
in general something of a miniature and happier 
Lord Byron. He was much of this, except that, 
though he was a loyal friend of Byron’s, he strongly 
disapproved of him, and, as his Diary reveals, was 
so far from being Byronic that he was amazed and 
distressed when a prim lady told him she could not 
allow her daughters to read his harmless ‘“* Loves of 
the Angels’ ; moreover he was as homely a family 
man as any poet has been, or any man who was not 
a poet. Fond of his bottle he might be, and care- 
less in money matters, but he could always spare 
enough to help his father and mother, was passion- 
ately fond of his children and beautifully in love 
with his busy, sensible, lovable wife, Bessie. There 
are amusing anecdotes of Sheridan, Sydney Smith, 
Rogers and others; records of his meetings with 
Scott ; entertaining glimpses of Wordsworth, Camp- 
bell, Lockhart, Luttrell, John Murray, Byron, 
Chantrey, Washington Irving, and such-like dis- 
tinguished contemporaries, to say nothing of notable 
lords and ladies innumerable ; yet there is nothing 
in the Diary that takes you more pleasantly than 
what he lets you see of his domestic life, nothing 
more touching than the poignant grief of his wife 
and himself over the deaths of their children, or 
more delightful than his lighter sketches of their 
everyday life, as when on a day in May they strolled 
up and down in Burlington Arcade and then went 


and bought some prawns and supped “* most snugly * 


together.” There is plenty of humour and capital 
miscellaneous gossip, but there is nothing better 
than this homelier under-current : ‘‘ now and then,’’ 
says Mr. Priestley, “ he writes of his wife in words 
that move us more than whole volumes of his love 
poetry.” 


In his “ Lectures to Living Authors” (7s. 6d. ; 
Geoffrey Bles), Lacon gives us a good deal of 
personal talk, spiced with piquant criticisms, con- 
cerning twenty-three distinguished writers of to-day. 
His method necessitates certain artificialities of 
manner, as when in addressing his author he has 
to tell him where he was born, where he was edu- 
cated, and facts about his career which are as well 
known to him as to his lecturer, but when you have 
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condoned this, you will 
find Lacon’s very candid 
opinions sparkling, provo- 
cative, often shrewd and 
sometimes mistaken, but, 
whether right or wrong, as 
stimulating as they are 
cocksure. I believe he is 
altogether at sea in 
thinking Bernard Shaw’s 
reputation does not stand 
so high now as it did in 
1914; if he cannot appre- 
ciate Walter de la Mare— 
well, he can’t and can’t 
help it, and we can only 
offer him our sympathy ; 
he admires Chesterton 
and Beerbohm, but with 
reservations and rather 
condescendingly; he is a Photo by Sasha. 
little more condescending 
and complacent in his 
lectures to W. B. Maxwell and Hugh Walpole, and 
when he says to Walpole, “‘ The Old Ladies’ was 
not, to my mind, quite worthy of you,” I conclude 
that either his weights and scales or mine are out 
of order. But on the whole his judgments are 
discriminating and suggestive ; and the fact that 
you do not share all his views on Wells, Bennett, 
Galsworthy, Hichens, Belloc, Masefield, Locke, J. C. 
Squire, or any other of his subjects makes his book 
so much the more attractive and useful, since it 
goads you into reconsidering your opinions if not 
into changing them. Quiz’s clever caricatures are 
brilliantly successful, except in the case of W. B. 
Maxwell, whose likeness he has not caught in any 
particular. 


** A Choice of Songs” (2s. ; Methuen) contains an 
excellent selection of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s poems 
in divers moods, ranging from “ Recessional”’ to 
*° The Song of the Banjo,” from ‘** The Explorer ”’ 
to “‘ The Return of the Children,” 
from Sussex”’ to Power of 
the Dog”; with, by way of preface, 
a new poem which gives its title to 
the book. 


Interviewers have to go far before 
they find another such good subject 
for their art as Mr. Shaw; and, 
since he barred his staircase in the 
Adelphi with that formidably spiked 
iron gate, he is more often sought 
than found. But Dr. Archibald 
Henderson is specially privileged ; — Caswall Smith. 
he has already written Mr. Shaw's 


what Boswell was to John- 
son, coming to London 
periodically from America, 
as Boswell came from Scot- 
land. When he was here 
last year he had five long 
conversations with Mr. 
Shaw on things in general, 
and these he has faithfully 
recorded in ‘‘ Table Talk of 
G. B.S.” (5s.; Chapman & 
Hall). Having compli- 
mented Shaw on his youth- 
ful appearance and striven 
vainly to persuade him 
to disclose the secret of 
remaining so young, Dr. 
Henderson leads him on 
to talk at large on the 
present condition of the 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe, world, the War, Anarchism, 


whose new volume of poems, “* The Unknown Goddess” (Methuen), Socialism, Joan of Arc, 
was reviewed in last month's Bookman. 


Literature, the Drama, the 
Cinema, Relativity, and a variety of other topics, 
including cccasionally his own plays. “ Art, like 
life,’ says G. B. S., “‘ has to renew itself by return- 
ing repeatedly to its childhood and burying its 
dead. A revival of ‘ Pink Dominoes’ would be a 
public nuisance ; but a revival of ‘ Maria Martin, 
or the Murder in the Red Barn,’ or of ‘ George 
Barnwell’ or of ‘ Sweeney Todd, the Demon Barber 
of Fleet Street’ (the dialogue of which is classic com- 
pared to the stuff written to-day) would be quite a 
hopeful sign.”” To compare what is called the sex 
novel with Ivanhoe” or Pickwick” is, he re- 
marks, ‘like comparing cocktails with mountain 
torrents. Thackeray’s ‘ Pendennis,’’ he adds, 
proves “that the novel which says no more about 
sex than may be said in a lecture on the facts to a 
class of schoolgirls of fifteen can be enormously more 
entertaining than a novel wholly preoccupied with 
sexual symptoms.”” Sometimes he pulls his inter- 
viewer’s leg, and his interviewer knows it and duly 
reports the circumstance ; but all 
the conversations are rich in 
characteristically Shavian wit and 
wisdom and that personal talk with 
which most of us, like Wordsworth, 
are pleased to season our firesides. 


Messrs. Putnam are publishing 
this autumn the reminiscences of 
the distinguished painter and 
sculptor, Mr. Emil Fuchs, who 
has stories to tell of King 
Edward, Queen Victoria, Quéen 


Mr. Charles ajexandra, Sir A. W. Pinero, Mr. 


Morgan, 


Churchill, Maeterlinck, the late 


biography, and become to him much _(“*iemann), was reviewed inlast month's John Sargent, and many another. 
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The volume will contain a 
number of interesting illus- 
trations, several of which 
have never before been 
published. 


“ Echoes of Song,” a new 
volume of poems by Miss 
Anne MacDonald, author of 
““Dormer Windows,”’ etc., 
will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Selwyn & Blount. 


Messrs. Stanley Paul have 
just added to their admir- 
able International Library 
series Benjamin Constant’s 
famous romance, “Adolphe” 
(2s. 6d.), well translated, 
with an Introduction, by 
Mr. J. Lewis May. 


The Cambridge Press has 
P u b li sh e€ d (at 2s. each) Halksworth Wheeler. 
Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Leslie 
Stephen Lecture on “* Pope,”’ and Mr. Hugh Walpole’s 
Rede Lecture on “‘ The English Novel : Some Notes 
on its Evolution.” 


Mr. Lewis Hind has written his Memoirs, and the 
book is to be published this autumn by Mr. John 
Lane. 


Miss Ethel L. Fowler has made an altogether 
admirable selection in her anthology for children, 
“For Your Delight ” (2s. 6d.; Poetry Bookshop), 
from poets of the past and present. Jane and Ann 
Taylor are not overlooked, nor William Howitt, 
nor W. B. Rands, nor old favourites by unknown 
authors, such as ‘‘ The North Wind” and “ True 
Thomas”; Shakespeare is here, and Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Stevenson, Tennyson, Christina Ros- 
setti, Milton, Blake, Patmore ; and living writers, 
such as de la Mare, Davies, Bridges, Belloc, Mase- 
field, Monro, Drinkwater, Rose Fyleman, William 
Canton, Stephens, Patrick MacGill, 


last produces ‘*‘ The Secret 
Road” (John Lane), and 
it was well worth waiting 
for. His hand has lost 
none of the cunning that 
enabled him to keep us on 
tenterhooks of suspense and 
excitement all through 
Stealthy Terror.” Ihave 
read ‘‘ The Secret Road,” 
an ingenious, sensational 
romance of mystery and 
adventure in India, with 
all the fearful joy that held 
me while I was reading his 
unforgettable first novel. 
And the surprising thing 
is that Mr. Ferguson is no 
wild adventurer himself, 
but a clergyman, acting as 
chaplain to a famous school 
for girls on the South 
Coast, where he lectures on 
Mr. John Ferguson. literature and logic. It is 

probably, he thinks, some 
reaction from his peaceful vocation that sets him 
writing these stories of breathless action and 
desperate, sometimes bloodthirsty, doings. They 
are his recreations, as well as ours; his more 
serious work has been done as a dramatist, and 
his plays have been successfully produced at the 
Glasgow Repertory Theatre and the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin. The production of his ‘“‘ Campbell of 
Kilmhor”’ at Glasgow, in 1914, is said to have 
founded a Scottish school of playwrights. 


There are always new books about London, and 
so long as they are fresh and individual as Mr. H. V. 
Morton’s ‘‘ The Heart of London” (3s. 6d.; 
Methuen) we may be glad there always will be. 
‘* When I ask myself why I love London,’ writes 
Mr. Morton, “I realise that I appreciate that 
ancient memory which is London—a thing very 
like family tradition for which we are in turn re- 
sponsible to posterity—and I realise that I am every 
day of my life thrilled, puzzled, 


Katharine Tynan, are well repre- 
sented. The compiler has not kept 
to the beaten track, and has been 
happy in her choice of simple, 
fanciful poems that will make a 
ready appeal to the young. 


It is some years now since I read 
Mr. John Ferguson’s first novel, 
“Stealthy Terror”; he followed 
it after a short interval with “‘ The 
Dark Geraldine”; then he fell 


charmed and amused by that flood- 
tide of common humanity flowing 
through London as it has surged 
through every great city in the his- 
tory of civilisation. Here is every 
human emotion. Here in this 
splendid theatre the comedy and 
the tragedy of the human heart are 
acted night and day.” And this 
comedy and tragedy, sometimes a 
mingling of both, sometimes a gra- 


Mr. Newman Harding, cious little scene of sentiment or 


whose new novel, “ The Gates of the Strong,” 


silent for a space, and now at long fas just been published by Messrs. Hutchinson. elicate humour which is neither, 
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down by the docks, in Petticoat 
Lane, in Kensington Gardens, in a 
police court, in St. Paul’s, at the 
Mint, at Billingsgate—everywhere 
about the City—are the stuff of which 
Mr. Morton’s essays and sketches 
are made. He weaves the romance 
of London’s past into the romance 
of living London with an imagina- 
tive sense of the beauty in common 
things which many of us overlook 
because we are too familiar with 
them. The best book about London 
I have read for a long while. 


A very different London is pictured by Mr. 
Charles Pendrill in ‘‘ London Life in the Fourteenth 
Century” (10s. 6d.; Allen & Unwin)—a smaller, 
more picturesque, more leisurely city, that seemed 
no doubt ordinary enough to its citizens though it 
seems quaint and curious to us, and furnishes Mr. 
Morton with glamorously romantic backgrounds. 
Mr. Pendrill has dug into old letter-books recording 
the business of the city, into ancient chronicles 
preserved at the Guildhall and elsewhere, to say 
nothing of Stow’s invaluable Survey, and has 
vividly reconstructed the life of the time, with 
full accounts of manners and customs, trades and 
amusements, stories of everyday tragedies, pageants 
and processions, strife between capital and labour 
law-breakers, the administration of justice, all the 
motley panorama of the streets and the home, and 
the social and general conditions of the period. 
An intimate, interesting history, that makes valuable 
additions to our knowledge of medizval London. 


In her new novel, “ Allen Adair ’’ (Hutchinson), 
Miss Jane Mander pictures with a graphic realism 
the scenery, life and character of those ‘‘ out back ”’ 
regions of New Zealand which, as her other novels 
have shown, she knows from personal experience. 
Allen is an idealist and a born wanderer ; office life 
is unendurably irksome to him and, hard as he 
finds it to go against the wishes of his family, he 
throws away his chances in the city and sets out 
to seek freedom, 
to see how things 
are done, and to 
do them, out in 
the wilds where 
a man may live 
more amply and 
be himself. He 


loves and marries 

a good but com- 

wife, and the 

EO. Hoppe. Mrs. Hicks Beach, clash between his 


author of “ Blackmarston " (Constable). 
Reviewed in last month's Bookman. 


temperament and 


hers, his desperate struggle, when 
he has made good and has moreover 
come into a considerable legacy, 
not to be drawn by her back into 
conventional town life, and his 
drastic cutting of the knots at 
last, make an intensely interesting 
story, with an end that cannot 
be altogether happy yet was ob- 
viously the only way. Miss Mander 
was born in New Zealand and in 


Mr. H. V. Morton. _ her early days lived much in those 


“out back”’ parts where her father, 
now a New Zealand M.P., made his home in the 
wilderness, very much, one imagines, as Allen 
Adair does. 


If the poetical anthology had not come into 
vogue in the days of Elizabeth it seems probable 
that many of the loveliest lyrics in the language 
would have been lost to us, for these early antholo- 
gists gathered into their pages much that was 
passing from hand to hand in manuscript by authors 
who never published a volume. Between 1557 and 
1602 ten such anthologies made their appearance, 
the first being ‘‘ Tottell’s Miscellany’ and the last 
“A Poetical Rapsody.”’ In thirty years “ Tottell’s 
Miscellany ’’ went through eight editions, and ‘‘ The 
Paradyse of Dainty Devises”’ through nine. But 
the richest in poetry and the most famous of these 
ten was “ England’s Helicon,” and of this Messrs. 
Frederick Etchells and Hugh Macdonald have issued 
a beautifully reproduced edition (£1 Is.) which is a 
page for page reprint of the original quarto volume 
published in 1600, with additional poems from the 
edition of 1614. Shakespeare, Spenser, Surrey, 
Sidney, Marlowe, Lodge, Greene, Drayton, William 
Browne—all the chief poets of the Elizabethan age 
were laid under contribution by John Flasket for 
that ‘“‘ England’s Helicon”’ which he first offered 
for sale ‘‘ in Paules Church-yard at the signe of the 
Beare ’’ three hundred and twenty-five years ago ; 
and he had the good taste or the good fortune to 
include also songs by such minor singers as Nicholas 
Breton, Shepheard Tonie, Richard Barnefielde, and 
others, which in 
beauty and 
melody and 
morning fresh - 
ness of fancy 
are not always 
surpassed or even 
equalled by those 
of their greater 
contemporaries. 
Of this new 
edition of ‘* Eng- 


land’s Helicon,’ — weir Studios. Mr. G. U. Ellis, 
which was whose new novel, “Every Man's Desire” 


(Duckworth), is reviewed in this Number. 
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printed at the Shakespeare Head 
Press and is edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Mr. Hugh Macdonald, 
nine hundred numbered copies have 
been issued, and an additional fifty 
separately numbered, that are 
printed on Bachelor’s Kelmscott 
paper. 


After reading Mr. Charman 
Edwards’s ‘“ Big, Strong Man” 
(Sampson Low) and his book of 
verse, “Wind, Rain and Soil” 
(Enfield: Meyers, Brooks), 1 am 
not surprised to learn that he is a 
good Borrovian, and in his new novel, ‘‘ Wind- 
fellow’ (Ward, Lock), he puts his knowledge of 
gipsy life and character to excellent account in a 
story that makes capital reading. I do not recall 
any special gipsy element in ‘“ Big, Strong Man,” 
but it was the breezy, vigorous kind of tale you 
would expect to be written by a lover of the open 
air; and his book of poems contains a score of 
songs of the road to four of the streets and six of 
love and passion. Only a true nomad could have 
got the right feeling of approaching comfort into 
“The Road,” with its déscription of how, going 
round a bend, he comes to a pond: 

“Where mirrored lies the ruddy, placid glow 
Of one small inn that is a snug, dwarf thing 
‘Neath six tall elm trees in an ordered row,”’ 


or put such freshness and gusto into ** Wind, Rain 
and Soil,” ‘*‘ The Call,” and other of his songs ; 
and none but a true nomad could have written so 
intimately and entertainingly of the gipsies as he 
has written of them in ‘‘ Windfellow.” 


The contents of the August BOOKMAN will include 
articles on ‘‘ Milton,” by Alfred Noyes; “A. C. 
Benson,” by J. P. Collins; “‘ Pegasus, In and Out 
of Hand,” by C. Henry Warren; “An Anatole 
France Close-up,” by D. S. Meldrum ; ** Landscape 
Art,” by Frank Rutter; “Stories and Studies,” 
by C. A. Dawson Scott ; ‘‘ The Massingham Saga,” 
by W. P. Ryan; “ Opinions and Prejudices,” by 
E. V. Odle ; “* Spenser and Renais- 
sance Poetry,” by R. L. Mégroz; | =n 
American Short Stories,” by 
Henry Baerlein; “‘ Day of Atone- 
ment,’’ by Thomas Moult, etc. 


BOoKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Malcolm Hemphrey’s name will 
be well known to readers of THE 
Bookman Competition pages, whence, 
and from the Westminster, Country Life, 
Chambers’s, and other journals, he has 
gathered a selection of his poems into 


Mr. Augustus Muir, 


whose new novel, “ The Third Warning,” was 
published last month by Messrs. Methuen. 


Clerk and the Planter’ (3s, 6d.; 
Daniel). Many, if not all, of his 
sonnets, ballads and lyrics, though not 
war-poems, were probably written while 
he was on active service in South Africa 
during the war, and their predominant 
themes are : 
“The age-old hills, far from all beaten 
ways ; 
The hard and dusty tracks that wind along 
Through parched plain’s grass and jungle’s 
secret maze ; 
The white-walled towns that on the sea’s 
edge dream ”’ 
—the settlers, the strange, rough life of 
the place, and the yearning “‘ for green 
England ” of the men whose homes are 
here. There is a note of sincerity in these poems, and 
enough of thought and feeling and genuine descriptive 
gift to make “‘ The Clerk and the Planter ”’ a very attractive 
and promising first volume. 


To know something of a place beforehand, geographically 
and historically, as well as from an artistic and literary 
point of view, is to make a visit much more enjoyable and 
realistic. All these phases are brought together in a very 
entertaining manner in “ England’s Garden Island,” by 
Ethel C. Hargrove (2s.; Newport: County Press), and to 
buy it would be a wise investment for all who are thinking 
of spending a holiday in the Isle of Wight. 


An untenanted but not uninhabited manor house in a 
sinister wood on the open downs; a secret confraternity 
dating from the days of Moses; an incredibly old and 
vulturine Chinese, its head; a mysterious pedlar, the 
embodiment of its age-old founder; a Russian gipsy, as 
evil as she is beautiful, who marries the discoverer of the 
scientific secret which, once stolen, will furnish the con- 
fraternity, of which she is a member, with the last thing 
necessary to its scheme of world-dominion ; and, last but 
not least, a healthy love interest—all these in the first few 
chapters of ‘‘ The Pedlar,’’ by M. Marshall (7s. 6d. ; Allen & 
Unwin), promise that the author will produce something 
pretty gruesome from the pedlar’s pack. For those who 
want their flesh to creep the result will prove rather dis- 
appointing, for Mr. Marshall seems to have designed more 
thunderbolts than he can launch. But things warm up very 
considerably towards the end, and before that Mr. Marshall 
writes well enough to maintain reasonable expectation. 


Mr. Charles Rupert Sanderson modestly describes his 

“ Library Law ”’ (J. & E. Bumpus) as “ a textbook for the 
professional examinations in Libtary 

organisation,” but it is something more. 
It combines notes on such legal enact- 
ments as are necessarily part of the 
student’s equipment, with a great deal 
of information regarding matters bookish 
in this country and abroad—the whole 
put together in a clear, readable manner. 
Mr. Sanderson, it should be said, is ar 
authority: Librarian of the National 
Liberal Club Library (founded by Glad- 
stone), he is also one of the London 
University lecturers, and in much 


Mr. Malcolm Hemphrey, demand on the platforms of literary and 
author of ‘* The Clerk and the Planter’ 
(Daniel). 


other societies. 
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TRUE POETRY.* 


The publisher reminds us that Mr. Edward Shanks’s 
new volume, ‘‘ The Shadowgraph,”’ contains all the poems 
written by this author since the publication of ‘‘ The Island 
of Youth ”’ in 1921. 

Mr. Shanks is a frugal poet, distilling and refining his 
imaginations in the conviction that quality and perfect- 
ness matter far more, even to our hurried generation, than 
quantity and diffusion. One may regret the fact that this 
conviction is so strong, even though it is a right conviction, 
for it is perhaps the reason of his forsaking narrative poetry, 
in which it seemed he was likely to prove his excellence. 
One may in fact regret that ‘‘ The Queen of China ”’ and 
“The Island of Youth’’ have not been followed by yet 
more brilliant and yet more attractive romantic narratives, 
since it was with these that_Mr. Shanks won his position 
among modern poets. 

But it is ungracious to demur thus on looking at ‘‘ The 
Shadowgraph,” which has its own virtue and presents 
something new to Mr. Shanks’s public: 

‘‘The cherry, hardly paler than the sky, 

Lifts white-encrusted branches ; 


The old mulberry, crouching like an animal, 
Puts on new leaves again. 


“Gently the ivory petals of the pear 
Rise in the wind and fall. 
The milky light spreads everywhere and makes 
No shadows in the orchard. 


“‘The trees are dumb, their swaying laughs at me, 
And voices not their own 
Come from the wind-shaken leaves. This is but music ; 
It is not the trees that speak.” 


It is a new beauty, and the conception is matched by the 
innovation of form, the unrhymed quatrain being used, 
I think, by Mr. Shanks for the first time here. A different 
music is heard in the movement of another of these poems : 
‘““No more upon my bosom rest thee, 
Too often have my hands caressed thee, 
My lips thou knowest well, too well. 
Lean to thy heart no more thine ear, 
My spirit’s hidden truth to hear— 
It has no more to tell. 


“In what dark night, in what strange night, 
Burnt to the butt the candle’s light 
That lit our room so long ? 
I do not know. I thought I knew 
How love could be both sweet and true, 
I also thought it strong.” 


Mr.” Shanks has never written anything which one reader 
at least has remembered more often than this, since first 
it appeared in a magazine somewhere or other years ago. 
The same quality, the same power of stealing into the 
mind and singing on unbidden and independently there, 
is possessed by other pieces in ‘‘ The Shadowgraph,”’ but 
by this ‘‘ Woman’s Song ”’ above all. No quality is to be 
more prized by a fine poet, none is more capricious; but in 
this volume it is found almost constant in the love poems 
which give a graver tone to Mr. Shanks’s verse than it held 
before. 

Mr. F. R. Higgins’s ‘‘ Island Blood ”’ is a very different 
collection of lyrics. Mr. Higgins won the Silver Medal 
for poetry at the Irish Games last year, and for this book 
he has won the distinction of a generous “‘ advertisement ” 
by A. E., who finds in him “ a poet whose soul is in his 
eyes, and who is bent on finding delicate words for every 
delicacy of vision, whether he sees with the eyes of imagina- 
tion or the eyes of the body.” There is a criticism— 
perhaps not unintended—as well as a praise in these 
words, for Mr. Higgins is almost content with words, and 
seeks little in rhythm and the whole wonderful movement 

* “ The Shadowgraph.” ty Edward Shanks. 5s. (Collins.) 


—‘‘Island Blood.”’ A book of Poems. By F. R. Higgins. 
With a Foreword by A. E. 6s. (Bodley Head.) 


Books. 


of verse. He has a brilliant ease; his fluency and his 
felicity are equally remarkable ; he is at home in the;visible 
world and yet is continually surprised by it ; and it is}to 
a joyful tune that the whole show of things and the seasons 
of the year dance before his enchanted and youthful eyes. 
Sometimes his own music is delicious, even when the thought 
dwindles down to a rather trifling or rather commonplace 
matter : 
‘From quiet isles tuned with thrushes 
You will swim no more, 
Through lake-light made brighter 
On a granite-sparked shore ; 
Nor clear hills of green morning, 
In dew to the knee, 


Down the ferny goat-runs 
Heathering to the sea.” 


He is successful with the simplest of familiar forms, and 
especially when he ends with such a phrase as ‘‘ And only 
the shadows look into my eyes.’’ And he is unsuccessful 
only when he writes of some exoticism, as in ‘‘ Cleopatra,” 
and his verse becomes suddenly skill-less with, ‘‘ Then 
ravish with dances my nude eyes to-night,”’ and 


‘*O spin wild hips on ankles belled in gold, 
Nor rest the keen breasts, as mushrooms meshed in grasses.”’ 


This suggests, I fancy, the temptation of a poet concerned 
too sharply with “ finding delicate words ”’ and somewhat 
astray when he does not find them; and it suggests too, 
by contrast, how sure is his instinct in his proper sphere 
as a poet of lovely visibilities. Something of the en- 
raptured freshness which Meredith’s verse reveals is to be 
seen in Mr. Higgins’s native apprehensions. ‘‘ Let us play 
an air,’’ he cries in his first poem, ‘‘ Upon the well-tuned 
string . . . praise to immortal Beauty in old songs strung 
anew.” They are often old songs, but Mr. Higgins has 
strung them anew, and it is his new stringing, his new 
singing, that makes pleasantness. He renews enchant- 
ments and compels us to see what he has seen—to see with 
fresh and nimble eyes and hear with ears that find a true 
delight in distinguishing the new amid the old. 


Joun FREEMAN. 


VOICES ON THE BIOGRAPHONE.* 


Mr. Bickley’s happy invention of a book full of con- 
versations actually historical deserves a new word, some- 
thing between biography and memoir, and he might 
therefore have entitled ‘‘ True Dialogues of the Dead ”’ 
with the heading to this review. All the dialogues and 
conversations so well selected for this all too slim volume 
serve the purpose which Mr, Bickley claims in his preface 
for ‘“‘a sustained bout of talk’’; they “‘ convey a more 
vivid impression of those speakers as human beings . . 
than any third-person description or analysis... .’’ The 
first of the records which Mr. Bickley places upon his 
biographone is entitled ‘“‘ The End and Fall of Pride and 
Arrogancy ’’ and comes out of Cavendish’s “‘ Life of Cardinal 
Wolsey.” The scene is the Abbey of Leicester; time, 
November 27th-28th, 1530; dramatis persone, Cardinal 
Wolsey ; George Cavendish, his gentleman usher; Dr. 
Palmes, his chaplain and confessor; and Sir William 
Kingston, Constable of the Tower, sent to bring the dying 
Cardinal to London. The next record, equally vivid and 
charged with historical associations, is ‘‘ How Sir Thomas 
More Met His Fate.’’ There is again the lively dialogue 
between Mary Queen of Scots and John Knox anent 
“the Monstrous Regiment of Women”; there is an 
illuminating extract from Melville’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” in which 
Sir James Melville of Halhill, Ambassador from the Queen 
of Scots, with immense tact tries to answer awkward 
questions by Queen Elizabeth and to induce in that high 


* “True Dialogues of the Dead.’’ Compiled by Francis 
Bickley. 6s. (Guy Chapman.) 
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spirited lady a softer feeling for her sister and rival queen. 
So these biographone records are put on, one after the 
other, reviving moments in English history from century 
to century until we reach the Iron Duke. It would be 
difficult to think of a more_ useful little book as a supple- 
ment to school histories. The general reader, too, will 
delight to be reminded of these extracts. 
R. L. MEGROZz. 


ARTHUR SYMONS.* 


Mr. Arthur Symons has doubtless suffered unfairly, so 
far as modern criticism is concerned, from his connection 
with Beardsley, ‘‘ The Savoy” and “ The Yellow Book.”’ 
Opinion to-day has less 
sympathy for “the 
nineties’’ than for the 
Victorian age against 
which Wilde and 
Beardsley revolted, and 
the provincial nature 
of their revolt makes 
it unlikely that there 
will ever be such a 
critical reaction in their 
favour as is certain 
eventually to affect the 
age of Tennyson. But a 
writer should not be con- 
demned for his period. 
Beardsley for example was 
an original genius, al- 
though Wilde was not, and 
Mr. Yeats will survive his 
association with Ernest 
Dowson. Can we say the 
same of Mr. Symons? 
Mr. Welby argues per- 
suasively and sym- 
pathetically that we can, 
and claims permanence for 
much of his poetry as well 
as his criticism. 

His plea would be more 
convincing if it was based 
upon a more searching 
examination of Mr. 
Symons’s relation to “ the 
nineties’? and of the 
values which that period 
reflected. The great 
writer, it must be admitted, is unique and transcendent, 
and to entangle him in movements and _ influences, 
instead of concentrating a direct, objective study upon 
his work, is often to fog the mind. But generally 
in proportion as a writer is less than great, he 
is subservient to his age and the degree of his ex- 
cellence depends on the degree of his subservience. 
Mr. Welby argues that Mr. Symons’s debt to his 
period is incidental rather than essential, without 
clearly showing what was incidental and what essential 
to the period itself. To do so would necessitate an 
explanation of that vaguely opprobrious term “ de- 
cadence,” which he uses on more than one occasion. 
“‘ Decadence’ is not unreasonably supposed to denote 
in the arts a condition of graceful decline in which 
lilies fester and youth is “ tired, tired,”” but not too tired 
to arrange its drooping shoulders to their best advantage. 
In this sense it is synonymous with Dowson. But how can 
a term meaning this be applied to Baudelaire or to Rimbaud, 
or even to Verlaine ? to what extent can it be applied to 
half a dozen writers in ‘‘ the nineties,’’ including Mr. 
Symons himself, who show symptoms of this interesting 
disease ? 

To answer these questions it is necessary to distinguish 


* “ Arthur Symons: A Critical Study.”” By T. Earle Welby. 
1os. 6d. net. (Philpot). 


between the decadence of revolt and of languor and, between 
two types of revolt. From the time of Blake, who wrote 
that Nature was ‘‘ the work of the Devil,”’ the creative 
mind of man has been opposing itself to the blind processes 
of instinct, has been asserting its own individuality against 
the normal and the typical. This critical revolt, necessary 
as it is if we are ultimately to discriminate between the 
natural and the spiritual, has seldom brought its pro- 
tagonists happiness. For Nature revenges herself on those 
that deny her; she can even divert her stream of vital 
energy and leave the mutinous individual to die slowly 
of his own distaste. Such is the decadence of languor. 

The Victorian age was on the whole prudent enough to 
come to terms with Nature, compromising its critical 
conscience in the interests 
of comfort and respect- 
ability. ‘‘ The nineties ”’ 
renewed the attack. In 
this general sense they 
were decadent. But the 
great decadent, like 
Baudelaire, like Donne in 
an earlier age, is as 
passionate in his denial of 
Nature as Marlowe is in 
his surrender to her ; each 
of these succeeded in 
accepting Nature in the 
very act of denying her, 
and consequently their 
artistic expression of this 
denial is vitally significant. 
Of few of the English 
writers in the nineties can 
this be said. They denied 
not Nature but conven- 
tion, not the simple, ac- 
quiescent sentiment of love 
because they were truly 
tortured by a profoundly 
inquiring spirit, but re- 
spectability because it was 
drab and tiresome. And 
because their impulse was 
superficial, their decadence 
was decorative instead of 
creative. 


Mr. Arthur Symons. Mr. Symons was a fine 


From a painting by Jacques E. Blanche. enough critic to realise 
From “ Arthur Symons.” By T. Earle Welby (Philpct). 


this. ‘‘ Nothing,” he wrote 
in 1897, “‘ not even con- 
ventional virtue, is so provincial as conventional vice ; and 
the desire to bewilder the middle classes is itself middle 
class."’ And with what Mr. Welby has to say of 
his criticism we on the whole agree. ‘‘ The critic,” 
he writes, ‘‘is broader, is more nearly the whole man 
than the poet... but the two coexist, and that 
they do so in harmony, co-operating to make his 
imaginative world, is his distinction.”” But he con- 
tinues: ‘‘In the great bulk of his poetry... if he 
at all used the material offered by the decadence in its 
widest sense . . . he did so otherwise than as a decadent. 
For he had, though not quite from the beginning, that 
power which . . . only Baudelaire of the other poets of 
the decadence has possessed ; the power of organising his 
material, of making his world.” 

But the power of organising material, which no one 
would deny to Mr. Symons, does not necessarily make a 
poetic world. It may make only an exquisite pattern, and 
Mr. Welby’s qualification of his claim by the remark that 
while Baudelaire’s world is complete in his poetry, Mr. 
Symons’s is complete only when we look at his poetry and 
prose together, seems to us entirely misleading. The 
defects of a man’s poetry are not to be excused by the 
virtues of his criticism. In poetry Mr. Symons has achieved 
many exquisite felicities of form and diction, but even 
of his most perfect lyrics we are inclined to say what 
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Mr. Welby says of one of them—“ It is so nearly nothing ” 
—and not, as the great lyric is, through the perfect fusion of 
form and substance, but because the substance is lacking. 
The intellectual subtlety, implicit in all his finest im- 
pressionistic criticism, the manner in which he probes 
precisely into his subject even while he submits himself 
directly to wsthetic experience, is with few exceptions 
wanting to his poetry. Here, possibly through a greater 
absorption in his*’medium, he is too self-conscious to release 
all his faculties, and so he remains fastidious in his pleasures 
and merely curious in his perversities. 

It would be unfair however to Mr. Welby to leave the 
impression that his treatment even of Mr. Symons’s poetry 
is one of featureless appreciation. His criticism is almost 
always sensitive, but it is seldom searching. Of Mr. 
Symons’s occasional tendency to ‘‘ become creative in his 
criticism in not the most legitimate way,’ particularly 
when he is dealing with pictures, plays, music, dances, cities 
and seascapes, he writes wisely—‘‘ he may be found simply 
the recorder of a personal reaction or reverie, which you 
may share and I may not, the reporter of an impression to 
which there are alternatives ’’’; and of ‘“‘ London Nights ” 
he can say shrewdly enough that “ these things . . . are 
open, I think, to an objection quite other than the ordinary 
moralist’s—the objection that they are mot flowers of evil 
at all. . . . Sin with remorse or exultation is one thing, 
and matter for great poetry; sin without either is quite 
another.” And yet this does not prevent him from com- 
paring his subject’s amorous connoisseurship with the 
Passionate casuistry of Donne. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of his book is that in 
which he describes Mr. Symons’s isolation of spirit and 
traces his tentative approach to Nature in his later years, 
particularly as revealed in his play, “‘ The Harvesters.” 
He does well too to emphasise the “‘ esthetic common sense 
underlying his responsiveness to the subtlest and strangest 
form of beauty.” 

Huau I’A. Fausset. 


BY-WAYS OF BUTLER.* 


The delightful Shrewsbury Butler ’’ has now reached 
its thirteenth volume. It has happily left behind the 
depressing Bad Lands of Samuel’s later Darwinian books, 
and has entered once more the rich and stimulating 
pastures on which the mare builds its nest and 
hobby-horses wax fat and kick. The long “Life and 
Letters’ of grandfather Samuel, Head Master of 
Shrewsbury and Bishop of Lichfield, may not be 
exactly hobby-horsical in matter, but the volumes are 
slightly unusual in manner and point of view. Perhaps 
even in extent. Of course Samuel junior had a thesis ; 
he would not have been Samuel Butler without. He 
desired to make the public aware both of his grandfather’s 
existence and of that eminent man’s services to the general 
cause of public-school education. As there were strong 
men before Agamemnon, so there were great head masters 
before Thomas Arnold. The public refuses to be subtle in 
its assignments of merit. It requires all witticisms to be 
attributed to Sydney Smith, all practical jokes to Theodore 
Hook and all public-school reforms to Thomas Arnold. 
So I fear it will not be moved much by Butler’s two large 
volumes. I am sure, however, that it would have been 
moved even less by the three to which his enthusiasm at 
first threatened to lead him. 

I read the book some years ago when it was “ re- 
maindered ”’ at the highly reasonable price of four-and-six. 
[ thought it a little dull. I have read it again (at two 
guineas), and now like it better. Can the monetary 
difference have had some strange potency? The book 
gives an admirable portrait of a downright and autocratic 
tuler in school and church, unquestioning in his loyalty 

* “The Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler.” Two vols. 
Ex Voto.”’—‘ The Authoress of The Odyssey.”—‘* The 
Iliad of Homer rendered into English Prose.’’ 21s. each volume. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


to the institutions whcse service he had entered. I confess 
I like him vastly better than the modern head masters who 
insist on preaching without committing themselves to 
Orders and the modern bishops who hold views scarcely 
distinguishable from those once delivered to St. Luke’s 
by the late Henry Bradlaugh and G. W. Foote. I have 
no passion for ecclesiastics of any sort; but if a man is a 
bishop I like him to behave like a bishop. Samuel of 
Lichfield certainly shepherded his flock to some purpose. 
He should be living at this hour, if only to deal faithfully 
with those pastors who have broken the old alliance of 
Church and State for the gayer ménage of Church and 
Press. 

“Ex Voto” is a kind of sequel to ‘‘ Alps and 
Sanctuaries,’’ but it is made of sterner stuff. Gone are the 
charm and happy “ cheek ”’ of the earlier book. Instead 
we have a serious piece of historical and scientific art 
criticism, designed to reassert the fame of Gaudenzio 
Ferrari and to establish the name and origin of Tabachetti. 
Indeed, in the list of his achievements compiled by himself, 
Butler definitely includes ‘“‘ The calling attention to 
Gaudenzio Ferrari and putting him before the public with 
something like the emphasis that he deserves,’’ and “‘ The 
unearthing of the Flemish sculptor, Jean de Wespin (called 
Tabachetti in Italy), and of Giovanni Antonio Paracca,” 
The original edition of ‘‘ Ex Voto ”’ will always have attrac- 
tions for the collector ; but the present handsome volume, 
with its beautiful plates, makes a bold challenge for 
supremacy. I have only one fault to find with ‘‘ Ex 
Voto”: there is not enough Butler in it. I would not 
go so far as to say that I am weary of Gaudenzio and 
Tabachetti ; but I do dare to say that a few Butlerian 
heresies and impertinences would be more grateful to me 
than any quantity of historical documents by deceased 
Italians. 

But my heart leaps up again when I come to “ The 
Authoress of the Odyssey.’”’ I hope Mr. Festing Jones 
won’t put the Mafia on my track if I say that I really don’t 
care whether Butler has proved his two cases or not. All 
that concerns me is that he has written one of the most 
delightful books of pure constructive literary criticism 
produced in my lifetime. I believe I wrote a eulogy of 
this volume in THE BooKMAN some years ago. If I did I 
have lost the article and cannot tell whether I am repeating 
myself or not. Butler sets out to prove (1) that ‘‘ The 
Odyssey ” was written by a girl, in fact by Nausicaa her- 
self, and (2) that all its scenes are laid in the neighbourhood 
of Trapani (near Marsala) and the adjacent islands. 
Thesis 1, propounded and defended with enchanting 
ingenuity, leaves me unconvinced, Thesis 2 appears more 
reasonable. At any rate I like to think that, when I went 
to Cefalu for the sake of its mosaics and the megalithic 
buildings on the cliff, I was really in the region of the 
Lestrygonians, and that little Pantellaria is actually the 
isle of Calypso. In fact I am prepared to believe nearly 
anything about Sicily. Homeric criticism is altogether 
out of my range, and therefore when I recommend Butler’s 
book as a delightful book for a summer day, readers of 
THE BookMAN must take my words, not as those of an 
expert, but as a plain man’s confession of enjoyment. 

Butler was nothing if not thorough. Wanting to write 
a book about Homer, he began learning Homer by heart 
in Greek, and then translated him into English prose. His 
versions have an ingenuousness that is altogether absent 
from the neo-Malorian prose of Leaf, Lang and Myers. 
Indeed as far as Homer is ingenuous, Butler is an ideal 
translator. Not the Serpent of Eden itself could be more 
ingenuous than Butler when he tried. Matthew Arnold, 
however, found and described certain special qualities in 
Homer, and some of these are not present in Butler’s 
version. Still, in Arnold’s own attempts none whatever 
are present. So at least Butler is a little up on the com- 
parison. Let the general reader then have no fear. Butler’s 
Homeric criticism and Butler’s Homeric translation are 
alike first-rate reading, 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 
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A GENTLE GIANT.* 


““ Wherever his feet trod be sure that the ways were 
brighter ’’—in those words the happily unconventional 
biographer of a happily unconventional Lord Mayor of 
London has penned words that might well be that Lord 
Mayor’s epitaph. The hundreds of Lord Mayors who 
preceded Sir William Treloar included men of all kinds, 
some of whom by one thing or another won to a fame that 
has outlived their crowded hour of civic glory. It would 
be difficult to think of one whose true title to enduring fame 
is greater than that of William Purdie Treloar. ‘‘ Write me 
as one who loves his fellow-men,’’ said the Arab in the 
apologue rendered in immortal verse by Leigh Hunt ; 
“Write me as one who felt and wrought for suffering 
childhood,’’ may be said by the one-time Lord Mayor 
Treloar, when he has become a legendary figure and speaks 
anew through some poet of the future. That poet of the 
future will be able to render in his moment of tranquillity 
the emotion that some of us feel when contemplating the 
zealous devotion with which Sir William Treloar laboured 
in a cause that moves all of us to easy pity, but which 
moved him to steady and continuous action over many 
years. He had set himself a great task—and how greatly 
he performed it is patent to all who have visited that hill- 
side haven in Hampshire which must have seemed to many 
a poor crippled child a veritable miracle-working heaven. 

We lightly give the name of philanthropist to a man of 
wealth who spends large sums of money to charitable ends 
—but the word should be more jealously reserved for those 
rarer few who spend themselves in service to their fellows ; 
it is to such rarer company that the name of Sir William 
Treloar belongs. Even in the closing months of his long 
life, knowing that the end was near, all his thought was for 
the further bettering of those Alton homes for their purpose of 
merciful service to afflicted children of a time beyond his own. 

Happy in seeing his life work brought to a stage of 
success such as could scarcely have been dreamed of at its 
outset, and established as an institution of incalculable 
beneficence, Sir William Treloar is happy in his biographer. 
Mr. Lawrence, a man of letters and an intimate friend of 
many years, has, 
as might have 
been antici- 
pated, given us 
no merely 
formal “‘ official 


‘Life’’’—in 
which the 
“remainder” 


merchant gener- 
ally has an early 
reversionary in- 
terest—but, as I 
have said, a 
happily uncon- 
ventional one; 
indeed, no one 
who knew Sir 
William Treloar, 
howeverslightly, 
but will realise 
that he has been 
posthumously 
fortunate in his 
biographer. 
Throughout the 
volume one is 
interested and 
entertained by 
the intimate 
presentation of 

*** William 
Purdie Treloar: 


a sweet, sane, humane personality ; having finished it, there 
remains the impression of a strong St. Christopher of a 
man, one whom essential truth concentrated in legend shall 
show as a gentle giant bearing the poor crippled children 
of a great city from helplessness and misery by ways of 
healing to self-reliant usefulness, happiness and health. 


WALTER JERROLD. 


LONDON AND VENICE.* 


VENICE. 


““ Venice among Italian towns stands alone. She only 
is built, not by the sea, but in the sea; born not on the 
beach of ocean, but like Aphrodite, from beneath her 
heart,’’ says Stopford A. Brooke in ‘“‘ The Sea-Charm of 
Venice.”” Her unique charm and evasive lure, which have 
drawn the attention of famous artists, poets and writers 
all down the ages, glows from the pages of this magnificent 
collection of paintings and etchings which forms the 
Special Spring Number of the Studio. About 130 illustra- 
tions (8 in colour) include the Bellinis, Brangwyn, Corot, 
Guardi, Longhi, Monet, Sargent, Turner, Whistler, Ziem 
and many others. By their help and that of Mr. Brinton’s 
interesting text we are able to trace the beginnings and 
growth of this city of magical beauty. From the Ducal 
Palace and the Church of St. Mark right on through the 
panorama, we see Venice in all its moods and phases, its 
people, buildings and inevitable waterways, steadily 
mellowing and resolving into that fascination which only 
increases with the years. Though the principal interest 
of this Number lies in the artist’s point of view, Mr. Brinton 
has wisely increased its attraction by giving a brief résumé 
of the literary side. Charles de Brosses, in his ‘‘ Lettres 
familieres ecrite d’Italie,” and the Memoirs of that amusing 
rascal, Jacques Casanova, throw considerable light on the 
Venice of their period. Later of course comes Byron, who 

* “Venice, Past and Present.’’ Text by Selwyn Brinton. 
Edited by Geoffrey Holme. Wrapper, 7s. 6d.; Cloth, 10s, 6d. 


(Studio.,—‘‘ London Yesterday, To-Day and To-Morrow.” By 
Charles G. Harper. 7s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 


Monograph.” 


(John Murray.) 


Ponte S. Apostoli. 
Etching by Maurice Achenen. 


From “ Venice, Past and Present” (Studio). 
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undoubtedly fell a victim to her charms, and then the 
prose writers, heralded by John Ruskin. Excellently 
produced, this is a veritable treasure house which will 
assuredly be prized as a souvenir by those who have imbibed 
the atmosphere of Venice, and as a feast of beauty by 
those who have not been so fortunate. 


LonpDon. 


What an evasive and indefinable thing is this lure of 
London which gains such a hold of our imagination and 
affection, as well as our national pride. Whether we are 
revelling in its past glories and quaint features or search- 
ing out its present possibilities, we can be quite assured 
of an excellent and vastly interesting guide in Mr. Harper. 
In his company whilst “On a Bus to the Bank ”’ we gain 
quite a store of information in a delightfully chatty, gossipy 
manner. The various claimants to the honour of being 
the smallest house in London are dealt with in one chapter, 
while in another is outlined the story of Regent Street 
and Nash’s remarkable career. With what diligence Mr. 
Harper has pursued his subject will be readily seen in the 
account he gives of Old London Sculptured Signs. In all 
manner of out-of-the-way spots these are to be found in 
abundance, and many, for the history attached to them, 
will well repay the trouble of a visit. To these are added 
many more which have been traced by the author to their 
present abodes all over the country ; Swanage in particular 
seems to have come in for a goodly share, including the 
old front of Mercer’s Hall, Cheapside, which forms the 
front of its Town Hall. Downing Street and the New 
Palace of Westminster claim due attention, while a 
closing chapter revives the long-lost plaintive and quaint 
street cries of which the only attractive one we have left 
is ‘‘ Sweet Lavender.” The interest of the book is consider- 
ably increased by the abundance of its illustrations. 


LO. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE POET 
SHELLEY.* 


It was inevitable that Shelley should sooner or later 
fall a prey to the questing Freudian. He so obviously, 
almost pathetically, asks to be psycho-analysed. The only 
wonder is that the author of ‘‘ Swellfoot the Tyrant” has 


* “The Psychology of the Poet Shelley.” By Edward 
Carpenter and George Barnefield. 4s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


not been found suffer- 
ing from the C£dipus 
complex. But perhaps 
that honour has been 
reserved for Byron, 
whose devotion to his 
mother is notorious. 
Against the defenceless 
Ariel Mr. Barnefield 
takes another line of 
attack. Shelley’s re- 
lations with women 
were not altogether 
fortunate. He deserted 
Harriet and there is 
reason to suppose that 
he was not always 
comfortable with Mary, 
who was undoubtedly 
rather a prig. At any 
rate after he had 
married her he allowed 
himself to grow more 
sentimental than a 
good husband should 
have done about Mrs. 


The Quadrant, before removal Williams and Emilia 
of the colonnade in 1848. Viviani. On the other 
From “London, Yesterday, To-day and Tc-morrow.’ By Charles G. Harper (Cecil Palmer). 


hand his affection for 
his male friends , 
especially Hogg, was proof against the rudest buffets. The 
inference is obvious: Shelley was a sexual invert. Not 
openly or even consciously—there is no evidence for that 
nor, were there, would he be a case for the psycho-analyst 
—but in a state of suppression. 

It is true that Mr. Barnefield is able to bring forward 
other considerations, both psychological and physical, in 
support of his case, besides those already mentioned. He 
conducts his argument temperately and logically, and 
backs it with an array of quotations which certainly 
cannot be dismissed as irrelevant. He fails however to 
prove that, except in earliest youth—when, as modern 
psychology which owes no allegiance to Freud allows, 
such feeling is common enough to be accounted normal— 
there was any sexual element in Shelley’s devotion to his 
male friends; and he forgets that poets, for reasons with 
which sex has little or nothing to do, are nearly always 
gey ill for women to live with. In any case his argument 
stands or falls with the theory of psycho-analysis, and 
whether that is to stand or fall is a question far from 
settled. 

Nevertheless Mr. Barnefield’s essay is worth reading, 
and so, no doubt, will many people find Mr. Edward 
Carpenter’s introduction, which, described by its author 
as ‘‘a few lines,” is in fact nearly as long as Mr. Barne- 
field’s. Mr. Carpenter disclaims any expert acquaintance 
with psycho-analysis, but his interest in what he calls the 
intermediate sex is well known, and this present effort of 
his veteran pen follows the familiar lines of vague aspiration 
towards a unisexual and undesirous race, to be continued, 
presumably, by some ethereal means not yet evolved. 


Francis BICKLEY. 


A LAUREATE OF THE SEA* 


Though we are essentially a maritime nation the sea, 
which islands us and plays so large a part in our everyday 
life and in all our history, has had comparatively little 
influence on our literature. How many novelists of the 
sea can we put beside Marryat and Clark Russell ? Conrad, 
who ranks above them, was not born to our traditions. 
Apart from Dibdin, with his hearty, rough-and-ready songs, 
we have no poet whom the seafarer can turn to as peculiarly 
his own. Shakespeare gives you a glimpse of the sea in 

* “*A Sea-Lover’s Scrip.” By Cale Young Rice. 5s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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one or two of his scenes ; we owe to it a handful of noble 
poems by Tennyson and Swinburne, some of the finest 
ballads and lyrics of Masefield and especially of Kipling, 
and Noyes’s glorious epic of ‘‘ Drake’”’ ; otherwise, apart 
from occasional songs and purple patches here and there, 
the ocean has inspired little poetry among us that has 
risen above the level of Falconer’s dull ‘‘ Shipwreck,”’ 

But if we can live on an island, with sea-rovers for an 
ancestry, and still find more poetry on land than in the 
splendour and mystery and drama of the great waters, 
here is Mr. Cale Young 


Rice, denizen of a vast 


sea has less natural signific- 
ance, showing in his poems 
a love and understanding 
of it, a joy in the infinite 
variety of its moods and 
power of expressing them 
that few modern poets 
have surpassed. True he 
has often gone adventur- 
ing out of America and 
been much of a world 
wanderer ; and if we in- 
vestigated his antecedents 
possibly we should find 
some of our own sea- 
rovers in his _ pedigree. 
However that may be, and 
though the sea has been 
no predominating influence 
in his work as poet and 
dramatist, he has written 
so largely of it that in “‘ A 
Sea-Lover’s Scrip ”’ he has 
been able to select from 
his published volumes an 
anthology of his ballads 
and lyrics that will give 
delight to lovers of the sea 
and of poetry. All through 
the book you are coming 
upon swift, graphic little 
pictures : 


continent for which the ty 


“The evening sails come home 
With twilight in their wings.” 


“‘ Quietly, quietly in from the fields 
Of the grey Atlantic the billows come, 
Like sheep to the fold.” 
dark sail, 
Like a wild-goose wing, 
Where the sunset was.” 
“Over the scurf of rocks the tide 
Wanders inward far and wide, 
Lifting the sea-weed’s sloven hair.” 
“* Low along the sea, low along the sea, 
The grey gulls are flying, and one sail swings.” 
For contrast with the lightness and grace of such sketches 
as these you have the sombre pictorial power of the 
poignantly tragic ballad of ‘‘ The Colonel’s Story ”’; or the 
beauty and restrained regret that is in ‘‘ A Song of the Old 
Venetians.”” There is everywhere simplicity and direct- 
ness of utterance, sincerity of thought and feeling, and 
I should like to quote, for the subtlety with which they 
blend natural human emotion with the moods of the sea, 
“The Nun,” “ Full Tide,” ‘‘ Love and Infinity,” but since 
I have used most of my space will restrict myself to 
“‘ Transiency,” one of a series of eight very charming poems 
addressed to “A. H. R.: 


“Come, let us watch that rock drown in the tide. 
(So many things must go, so many things !) 
Once we were young, and the sea was not so wide, 
Or love had wings. 


“ Once we could round the earth without a sail, 
(The magic winds are gone, the magic foam !) 
Where was the harbour that we did not hail, 

That was not home ? 


From a painting by Susan Ricker Knox. 


“Come, we will watch the moon with thoughts, not dreams. 
(Whatever goes, love stays, love warm and wise !) 
Wingéd is youth; and yet . . . our way still seems 

Toward paradise !”’ 


“A Sea-Lover’s Scrip’ will have many readers, and 
there are many thoughtful, finely imaginative things in it 
that they will turn back to and read more than once, and 
always with a renewal of pleasure. 


St. Jonn Apcock. 


ROYAL SPORT IN 
INDIA.* 


He is a bold Briton in- 
deed who ventures to speak 
other than respectfully, if 
not reverentially, of any 
recognised form of sport. 
In few other directions do 
our conventions and tradi- 
tions carry greater weight. 
But it may perhaps be 
suggested without offence 
that it is possible for 
printed records of hunting 
and_ shooting, however 
sumptuously produced, to 
prove somewhat dull and 
tedious reading for all save 
those who actually took 
part in them, and for those 
who approach them in the 
spirit of the devotee. The 
mere catalogue of record 
bags, however technically 
valuable its statistics and 


weights and measures may 
be to the ardent student 


or expert, is too suggestive 
of the auctioneer’s list to 
rouse the interest of the 
Mr. Cale Young Rice. verage reader. 

These things being so, itis 
pleasant to be able to affirm 
with confidence that Mr. Bernard C. Ellison’s beautifully 
produced history of the sporting expeditions of the Prince 
of Wales in India—1921-22—is a work which hardly could 
disappoint anyone, or fail to interest even the reader who 
had never handled a more lethal weapon than a pea- 
shooter, or approached nearer to the wild life of the jungle 
than the Mappin terraces at the Zoo. Mr. Ellison is the 
Curator of the most important Natural History Society of 
the East, that of Bombay. Himself an expert, he enlisted 
the aid and counsel of many of the foremost authorities in 
the world in his preparation of the notable volume which 
now appears under his name, with that of Sir H. Perry 
Robinson as editor, and with a preface by the Earl’of 
Cromer. He was in close touch with the Prince and his 
staff during the whole tour; and the numerous fine illus- 
trations reproduced in his book he was able to select from 
an immense assortment of photographs, drawings and 
diagrams. These and other factors combine to give the 
finished work outstanding value from the sub-technical 
point of view of the serious student, the collector, the 
authority, for whom indeed it will prove a real treasure- 
house of shikari lore and practical information. 

But the book has a far wider and more general appeal 
than these qualities alone could give it. It is well, simply 
and unpretentiously written; it is graphic, and rich in 
action and variety ; and, above all, it is compact of real 
human interest. The primary object of the Prince’s 
ten thousand miles tour in India was not, of course, sport ; 
but the authorities are agreed that it did, in fact, embrace 
one of the greatest sporting expeditions ever organised ; 


* “ H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’s Sport in India.” By 
Bernard C. Ellison. 32s. (Heinemann.) 
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thanks largely to the princely hospitality and perfect 
banderbast of India’s native rulers, to the unique resources 
of India as a sporting country, to the efficient and whole- 
hearted co-operation of all concerned in the elaborate 
arrangements made, and, by no means least, to the interest- 
ing fact that the Heir Apparent to the British Throne is 
one of the most ardent and accomplished all-round sports- 
men of his generation. Mr. Ellison’s narrative discloses 
and abundantly establishes a further and more vitally 
interesting fact. It demonstrates in a score of direct and 
indirect ways the Prince’s sportsmanship, in the wider, 
entirely non-technical and most human sense; the sense 
in which we apply the word to the proved good comrade, 
to the man who has modesty as well as pluck, unfailing 
generosity as well as skill, endurance and keenness; in 
short, to the true sportsman who, in all life’s relations, 
instinctively and unfailingly recognises that : 
“‘ The game is more than the player of the game, 

And the ship is more than the crew!” 

There are nearly three hundred large pages in this most 
treasurable volume, and hardly one that does not tempt 
the reviewer to quotation. Emphatically a book to read, 
and to dip into again and again, it is far too richly varied 
for brief description ; and, whilst extraordinarily interesting 
as a record of sport, it is no less interesting and valuable 
as a character study of the Prince of Wales. 


A, J. Dawson. 


DETECTIVES IN FICTION. 


We cannot read all the time to improve our minds. 
There are hours of weariness or depression, days of illness 
and convalescence, when what we want above all is, not 
style or erudition, but a book that will take us out of 
ourselves, a book that grips our attention without unduly 
fatiguing our mind, a book that for a few hours will make 
us oblivious of all else save the thrilling story it relates. 
At these times, I confess it unblushingly, I stretch out my 
hand for a detective novel. 

But in detective fiction, as in all else, there is good and 
bad and, though in fiction as in reality ‘‘ the poor are 
always with us,’’ I venture to assert that in this twentieth 
century there has been a considerable improvement in the 
detective novel. I am aware that this is not the view of 
the superior person who considers Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“Dupin ”’ as not only the prototype but the premier of 
deductive reasoners, who—not without some justification 
—prefers Gaboriau’s “‘ Monsieur Lecoq” to Sir Conan 
Doyle’s ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes.” Nevertheless ‘‘ A Study in 
Scarlet”’ is a great detective story, a classic which, if 
it did nothing else, contributed to civilisation by directing 
the reader’s attention to Winwood Reade’s ‘‘ Martyrdom of 
Man.” Already ‘“ Sherlock Holmes,’’ and the innumerable 
detectives created in his likeness, have become a bore ; 
these super-men with super-subtle intellects have become 
scarcely human ; they have ceased to convince us because 
they are untrue to life, and at last the police have had 
their revenge. Everybody knows that in serious trouble 
—except divorce—we do uot go to amateurs or private 
detectives. We go to Scotland Yard. 

The good detective novel of the twentieth century usually 
begins by making an official of the Criminal Investigation 
Department a central character. It does not make out 
inspectors and sergeants to be perfect fools, according to 
the favourite practice of nineteenth century authors, nor 
does it seek to present them as men of infallible astuteness ; 
it shows them as real human creatures with the defects 
and virtues common to humanity, and the deadliest 
weapons they handle are common sense and persistence 
rather than automatic pistols. The individual criminal is 
defeated not because the individual detective is more 
clever and cunning, but because he commands the resources 
of an infinitely bigger and stronger organisation. 

I date the new era in detective fiction from the publica- 
tion, shortly before the War, of the first novel by Mr. Frank 


Froest, M.V.O., formerly Superintendent of the Criminal 
Investigation Department. Appropriately enough I first 
heard of his book, not through any of the usual literary 
channels, but—if I may say so—from an official source. 
It was my friend Detective-Inspector Dalton of the Leeds 
City Police who, after we had been discussing books, said 
to me one day, “ Well, if you like detective stories, for 
goodness sake read one by a man who knows what he is 
talking about. Read ‘ The Grell Mystery.’’’ I read it, 
indeed I have read it more than once, and ever since I have 
been a devoted admirer of Mr. Froest and of his collaborator 
Mr. George Dilnot, a journalist who has had the advantage 
of being trained in the school of the Daily Mail. 

I am not pretending that Mr. Froest’s stories are perfect 
as literature. In the matter of expression they could be 
improved ; the gibes at Sherlock Holmes are irrelevantly 
reiterated till they become wearisome; and we are told 
too often of the chief inspector who made his notes in 
Greek : 


“In case of loss, the odds were against the finder being able 
to read them.” 


But any little defects they possess are far outweighed by 
their solid merits. In ‘‘ The Grell Mystery,” ‘‘ The Rogue’s 
Syndicate,’”’ and an admirable volume of short stories, 
“The Crime Club,’”’ Mr. Froest proves again and again 
that he can tell a highly exciting and complicated mystery 
story while remaining absolutely true to nature and 
Scotland Yard. He, as no other novelist has done, takes 
us right inside the Yard and exhibits all its machinery in 
action. He shows us the truth, how it is not one detective, 
but an army of detectives that is set red-hot on the trail 
of a murderer, He shows us how the work is subdivided 
for its better accomplishment, the immense amount of 
necessary work that is done in offices as well as the more 
showy, but not more effective, work that is done in the 
open; and he makes this recital of what, to the police, 
is routine work as fascinating and breathless in interest 
as the chase of a fugitive over hill and dale—even a chase 
so wittily conceived and well sustained as that narrated 
by Mr. John Sword, Senr., in his thrilling and entertaining 
story, ‘‘ The Bulitzer Baby Case.’’! Here Scotland Yard 
appears, creditably enough, at the end, but the spade 
work in detecting the gang that kidnapped the millionaire’s 
baby is done by an amateur, accidentally dragged into the 
affair because the heroine, getting on to a wrong number, 
makes her appeal for help to a motor firm when she thinks 
she is telephoning to a private detective agency. Mr. 
Sword scores a point by showing us indirectly that any 
young man with brains and energy can be as effective 
as the average private detective, and he registers another 
by his recognition that any amateur with sense gets into 
touch with the police when he finds he has to deal with a 
gang of criminals. 

In the treatment and construction of a detective story, 
nobody yet has surpassed Messrs. Froest and Dilnot, but 
several recent writers have shown greater ingenuity in 
the invention of plots. Some of them have substituted 
a new and more original problem for the old query ‘“‘ Who 
did the deed ?”” Though crudely written in some respects, 
the American novelist, Hayden Talbot, broke new ground 
in ‘‘It is the Law.” In this the identity of the killer 
is made clear from the start. The book begins 
with a man walking up to a New York policeman and 
saying, 


“‘See that man standing at the curb? ... Watch me kill 
him,” 


Before the policeman can stop him, he shoots the man. 
The rest of the book is devoted to showing how the hero 
was not only morally but Jegally justified in so doing. 
The circumstances are strange, but not impossible, and, 
subject to counsel’s opinion, I believe that if an identical 
case occurred in London English law would not permit 
the killer to be put on trial for his act. The interest 
here is in the intricate and ingenious legal problem 
presented. 
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The most distinguished new recruit to the 
ranks of detective-story writers is the eminent 
economist, Mr. G. D. H. Cole. In_ his 
first novel, ‘‘ The Brooklyn Murders,” 
Mr. Cole gave away his murderer to an 
astute reader in the first fifty pages, but 
the vital interest in his book was not the dis- 
covery of the murderer, but the difficulty of 
proving the innocence of a suspected man. 
Seen in the neighbourhood of the house where 
the crime was committed, he can only say that 
during the critical hours he was walking about 
the streets of London. He is a mere fldneur, 
but he has a daughter; and the man who 
loves her sets about proving the father’s inno- 
cence by hunting round London for witnesses, 
watchmen, crossing sweepers and other night- 
birds, who chanced to see the father during 
his wanderings and so collects a chain of 
evidence to prove an alibi. We may grant 
that he has luck, but his persistent searching 
deserved its reward. 

In his new book, ‘“‘ The Death of a Million- 
aire,’’"? Mr. Cole introduces an element of sur- 
prise by suddenly revealing that the circum- 
stances are brought about by quite a different 
crime to the one we imagined to have been 
perpetrated. I suspect the influence of Mr. 


Froest in this excellent mystery story, for there 


is a family resemblance between Mr. Cole’s 
“Superintendent Wilson’”’ and Mr. Froest’s 
“Chief Inspector Weir Menzies.’’ That, the 
reader should realise, is a compliment. It 
proves that Mr. Cole knows the police world 
as well as he does the political world, only I 
am afraid the more innocent of his readers 
may be shocked at the character of Lord 
Ealing, a financier, a cabinet minister, and a 
most unscrupulous and dishonest blackguard. 
Nobody knows better than Mr. Cole that 
there are black sheep in the most select 
circles and though to many his novel will 
be an “‘ eye-opener,” it is horribly true to 
life. 

Mr. J. S. Fletcher, an experienced mystery- 
monger, adheres to the old problem—Who did 
it ?—in ‘“ The Cartwright Gardens Murder.’’? 
Realising where the interest lies, he ends his 
story with a snap the instant the identity of the murderer 
is detected, without bothering to tell what happens to 
various characters left in difficulties or even to indicate 
whether, and if so how, the criminal is arrested. He 
gives us two real Scotland Yard detectives, as well as an 
acute American inquiry agent. 

Since he has taken to fiction, it is a thousand pities Sir 
Basil Thomson has not given us something better and 
more serious than ‘“‘ Mr. Pepper, Investigator.’’"* Formerly 
Director of Criminal Investigation, Sir Basil should be 
able to beat Mr. Froest on his own ground, but he prefers 
to string together a series of stories showing nothing but 
the imbecility of a “‘ private detective.’’ Pepper is always 
discovering mysteries which on investigation prove to be 
mare’s nests. The first one or two make amusing reading, 
but the wit does not scintillate, and a baker's dozen of 
mare’s nests . . .! 

Numerous stories have been written round the making 
of diamonds, but in ‘“‘ Rogues and Diamonds ’’® Mr. Selwyn 
Jepson provides a novelty: the made diamonds are real 
diamonds and the maker the only honest man connected 
with the enterprise. There is no detective in the story, 
but there is a murder as well as any amount of fraud, and 
a love interest is provided by those well-known figures, 
the young man of good education starving on the Em- 
bankment who jumps at the offer of a mysterious 
job, and the pretty but despairing typist about to 
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jump into the Thames but persuaded against her better 
judgment to come and have breakfast with the hero, 
who by this time has had a ten-pound note thrust into 
his hand. 

How one person can be murdered twice by different 
people within a few hours is ingeniously demonstrated by 
Mr. Anthony Wynne in his not altogether happily named 
novel, ‘‘ The Mystery of the Evil Eye.’’® It strains our 
credulity that an innocent man should be eondemned for 
the second murdering after the first murderer has con- 
fessed ; but the proving of his innocence enables a medical 
man to confound the deductions of Scotland Yard, whose 
intelligence Mr. Wynne drops into the old habit of under- 
rating. In throwing the weight of interest on medico- 
jurisprudence, Mr. Wynne follows the lead of Mr. R. 
Austin Freeman, whose ‘‘ John Thorndyke’s Cases ’’ is an 
exceptionally able example of the one-man detective 
story. 

Mr. F. Wills Crofts, who in his brilliantly constructed 
novel, ‘‘ The Cask,’’ proved his intimate knowledge both of 
Scotland Yard and of the Siiveté at Paris, has written 
another admirable detective story in “‘ Inspector French’s 
Greatest Case.”? Altogether we may say that to-day, 
in fiction as in fact, the honours rest with Scotland 
Yard. 


FRANK RUTTER. 
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EARLY EXPLORERS IN AUSTRALIA* 


>If, following the method of the psycho-analysts, an 
experimenter were to hurl the word “ discoverer,’’ nine 
times out of ten would come back like a boomerang— 
‘* America, North Pole, Nile.’’ They are probably in the 
minority who can name the discoverers of the Southern 
Continent, and they are still fewer in number who know 
anything about the life and work of Allan Cunningham, 
Kew Botanist, who became also famous as an explorer. 
This volume, though it is not intended to be a complete 
history of Australian discovery, describes the work of 
most of the better-known discoverers and many of the 
voyages and surveys which have been less frequently dealt 
with, and it cannot but prove a great and important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the vast continent which is 
altogether British. The author has endeavoured to trace 
the trend of maritime exploration on the north and north- 
west coasts from the days of Dampier down to King, and 
on the east coast the surveys of Cook and his successors. 
Inland discoveries are also dealt with from the time of 
the landing of Governor Phillips in New South Wales until 
Allan Cunningham’s exploration of Queensland. Allan 
Cunningham, King’s Botanist, followed across the Blue 
Mountains the trails blazed by Caley, Evans and others, 
but went far beyond them into the Great Unknown, filling 
in the great blanks on the map of that interior, discovering 
mountainous passes, beautiful rivers and fertile pastures. 
The special feature of the present volume is the Journal 
of Cunningham, here printed in full for the first time. 
But we must say at once that there is no popular appeal 
in this book with its more than 600 pages closely packed 
with facts and thickly strewn with maps and charts, it is 
a record not a story, a conscientious but not attractive 
piece of work except to the reader thoroughly interested 
in the subject and willing to conduct an expedition of his 
own through its pages. But to the naturalist and par- 
ticularly to the botanist the book, with its large amount 
of technical matter, will be very precious and delightful. 


WN 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL METHOD IN 
CRITICISM. 


“Literature is stern; it is no use being charming, 
virtuous or even learned and brilliant into the bargain 
unless . . . you fulfil her first condition—to know how 
to write.’’ So declares Virginia Woolf in one of the critical 
essays, several of them reprinted from the weekly or 
monthly press, which she has issued under the title of 
““ The Common Reader,” and certainly she fulfils the condi- 
tion she lays down. She knows how to write. The mere 
machinery of language never stands between her thoughts 
and their lively expression ; words with her do not wear 
that dulled and over-smooth look as of an outworn 
currency, which they too often assume when handled by 
some of our tired twentieth century authors. There is no 
sign of weariness in her writing ; instead we are conscious 
in her of an intense exuberant vitality ; while others make 
painful efforts to rub up an old coinage, she can command 
verbal colour and brightness at will. High spirits and a 
gift of picturesque narrative shape her book reviews, her 
studies of authors ancient and modern, into the most 
readable of stories, and they have style and the stuff of 
thought in them as well as facility. But it is their force, 
their swing, their vivacity that first catch eye and ear. 
Take for example the essayist’s paper on ‘‘ The Pastons 
and Chaucer.” Note how adroitly she passes to and fro 
between the famous letters and the ‘“‘ Canterbury Tales ”’ ; 
watch her skill as she calls up the rural life of fifteenth 
century England on the one hand, or brings you face to 
face with Chaucer’s types of a century earlier on the other. 
It is done with such ease. And then if you want to 

* “Early Explorers in Australia.” By Ida Lee. 21s. 
(Methuen.) 


t+ ‘“‘The Common Reader.’’ By Virginia Woolf. 12s. 6d. 
(Published by Leonard and Virginia Woolf at the Hogarth Press.) 


appreciate this lady’s scholarship or estimate her range 
of interest, glance next at her essay, ‘‘ On Not Knowing 
Greek,” where you will find her quoting, in the original, 
obscure lines from A2schylean choruses, and dip afterwards 
into the chapter on ‘‘ The Russian Point of View,’’ fastening 
on her description of that strange world in which the 
Brothers Karamazov, the Idiot and Raskolsekov move 
and have their being : 


“The novels of Dostoevsky are seething whirlpools, gyrating 
sand-storms, waterspouts which hiss and boil and suck us in. 
They are composed purely and{wholly of the stuff of the soul. 
Against our wills we are drawn in, whirled round, blinded, 
suffocated and at the same time filled with a giddy rapture. . 
But where are we? ... Nobody thinks of explaining. We 
are souls—tortured, unhappy souls—whose only business it is 
to talk, to_reveal, to confess, to draw up, at whatever rending of 
flesh and nerve, those crabbed sins which crawl on the sand at,the 
bottom of us. . . . It is the soul that matters, its passion, its 
tumult, its astonishing medley of beauty and vileness. And if 
our voices suddenly rise into shrieks of laughter, orjif we are 
shaken by the most violent sobbing, what more natural ?—it 
hardly calls for remark... . 


“‘ Moreover a new panorama of the human mind is revealed. 
The old divisions melt into each other. Men are at the same 
time villains and saints; their arts are at once beautiful and 
despicable. We love and we hate at the same time. There is 
none of that precise division between good and bad to which 
we are used. Often those for whom we feel most affection are 
the greatest criminals, and the most abject sinners move us_to 
the strongest admiration as well as love.” 

The imagery there is as just as it is well sustained. 

As you go on reading this book and discover what 
Virginia Woolf in her eager and intensely alert fashion has 
to say of Montaigne and Evelyn, of Addison and Defoe, 
of Jane Austen and the Brontés, of George Eliot and 
Joseph Conrad, a conviction comes over you suddenly. 
Not without reason, you say, did she dedicate her volume 
to Mr. Lytton Strachey. For the secret of her manner of 
working is revealed at last ; she applies the methods of the 
biographer to criticism. Nearly all these papers are either 
miniature biographies or exercises in historical imagina- 
tion. It is personality mainly that interests their author 
in literature, and it is with weaving a new pattern out of 
the personalities of literature that her art likes to concern 
itself. Often in this pursuit her fancy and her acute 
intelligence work in delightful harmony, as when she makes 
the author of ‘‘ Nostromo ”’ a compound of two men—the 
Marlow who comments and the Conrad who creates; or 
when she speculates, on the strength of ‘‘ Persuasion,’’ as 
to the sort of novels Jane Austen would have written had 
she lived to enjoy her fame. But this biographical habit, 
with the necessity it imposes on those who employ it of 
maintaining the pitch of cleverness and wit, of forcing the 
note of liveliness, whatever the theme, has its risks and its 
penalties. Thus I think we catch the critic being a little 
less than fair to Evelyn, exaggerating the barrier of 
language when she says as to the Russian authors we know 
in England that ‘“‘ We have judged a whole literature 
stripped of its style,’’ and admiring too obviously oneZof 
her own conceits when she mentions “ milk of unicorns ”’ 
or “‘ unicorns’ horns ”’ three or four times over within a few 
pages. Always confident, always adventurous, Virginia 
Woolf’s method maintains a remarkably high standard of 
style as of sparkle, and offers us many a pearl of phrasing. 
Thus of the Elizabethans we are told: ‘‘ Theirs is the word- 
coining genius, as if thought plunged into a sea of words 
and came up dripping.’’ But there are times when she 
adopts the superior person’s pose, noticeably when she is 
dealing with modern journalism. She insists for example, 
forgetting how many of her papers have been written for 
the press, that ‘“‘ Journalism embalmed in a book is un- 
readable,” and she is a trifle condescending to some of our 
newspaper essayists. Here is an instance: 

“‘ If one reads Mr. Lucas, Mr. Lynd or Mr. Squire in the bulk, 
one feels that a common greyness silvers everything. They are 
as far removed from the extravagant,beauty of Walter Pater as 
from the intemperate candour of Leslie Stephen. Beauty and 
courage are dangerous spirits to bottle in a column and a half; 
and thought, like a brown paper parcel in a waistcoat pocket, 
has a way of spoiling the symmetry of an article. It is a kind, 


tired, apathetic world for which they write, and the”marvel is 
that they never cease to attempt, at least, to write well.” 
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But need we stop at Mr. Lucas and his brother journalists ? 
May we not go on to Virginia Woolf? If I might offer 
advice to readers of her book it would be to take it in small 
doses—to be content with a couple of chapters at a sitting 
if they wish to savour its piquancy and yet avoid being 
dazzled by its glitter. Even unflagging vivacity can prove 
exhausting “in the bulk.”’ 
F. G. BETTANY. 


COMMON SENSE AND THE MUSES.* 


Aristotle's ‘‘ Poetics is a slim volume ; David Graham's 
Poetics covers more than three hundred pages. But he 
begins arrestingly, with Plato’s notable remarks upon 
poetry: ‘“ There is a third possession and madness pro- 
ceeding from the Muses which, seizing upon a tender and 
chaste soul, and rousing and inspiring it to the composition 
of odes and other species of poetry, by adorning the count- 
less deeds of antiquity, instructs posterity. But he who, 
without the madness of the Muses, approaches the gates 
of poetry under the persuasion that by means of art he 
can become an efficient poet, both himself fails in his 
purpose, and his poetry being that of a sane man, is thrown 
into the shade by the poetry of such as are mad.” 

Sometimes David Graham out-Platos Plato ; on page 167 
he writes: ‘‘ Literature should be addressed to the soul 
of man: they who merely seek to amuse are on the level 
of clowns.”” Which may be right, but is brutally un- 
compromising. And on page 143 he writes: “It is not 
the form, obviously, but the content of a composition 
that determines its poetical or prose character.’’ Which 
observation is very debatable, for if it were quite true 
and taken vigorously to heart it would dispose not only 
of three-quarters of the best work of the French Parnassians, 
but also of much of Tennyson’s—-sweep it right away into 
the dustbin. 

It is true that he goes on to say: “‘ Great thoughts and 
emotions inspire the music of their own expression,” 
contradicting himself in a way, for here he almost seems 
to intimate that it is the expression’ or the form ”’ 
which determines the poetical character of a composition. 
““Common Sense and the Muses”’ contains some sound 
sense, a little nonsense, and much that is debatable. Mr. 
Graham is rather too much of an autocrat; by the time 
you have finished his book you will be still in doubt as 
to what it is which constitutes poetry. For the fact of 
the matter is nobody quite knows; you may not define 
and assert and argue about it like this; you may not 
write and talk about poetry as you would about virtue 
and vice. All the same Mr. David Graham, who is barrister- 
at-law, of Gray’s Inn, is worth listening to. But though he 
frequently writes quite learnedly and wisely, and makes 
some startling good thrusts, he approaches his subject 
in a manner which is too puritanical and austere. More- 
over his style is rather too lacking in temperateness and 
grace. One thing however is certain and indisputable— 
that the mere artists in poetry are ‘‘ thrown into the shade 
by the poetry of such as are mad.” 

HERBERT E. PALMER. 


MR. JUSTICE CHESTERBELLOC.; 


Terrifying fellows, these humorous judges! Their jokes 
breathe a gallows air; yet we grin as in duty bound—and 
bare our necks for the rope, for may not the laughter which 
is against our neighbours to-day be against us to-morrow, 
when the genial hanging-justice hales us also into the 
dock ? Most people will feel quite happy and comfortable, 
however, as they read Mr. Belloc’s latest damnification of 
the wicked ; because, after all, not many of us can be either 
financiers or lawyers. And if we were, we could not help but 
hold our sides at the japes of this merry judge and his 
merrier artist-assistant as they dally with the black cap. 

* “Common Sense and the Muses.” By David Graham, 
15s. (Blackwood.) 

+ ‘Mr. Petre.”” By Hilaire Belloc. With 22 pictures by 
G. K. Chesterton. 7s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 


Drawn by G. K. Cheste on. Mr. Petre wondering who or 
what he may have been. 
From “M~-. Petre.” By Hilaire Belloc (Arrowsmith). 


In the present instance the case for the prosecution is in 
this wise : A gentleman travelling from America to England 
loses his memory while in the train between the landing- 
port and London. Having left all his luggage and papers 
behind, he has no means of identifying himself, and is 
determined not to suffer the indignity of calling in the 
police to find out who he is. He recollects only a name 
pronounced ‘*‘ Peter,’’ but—he decides—most probably spelt 
“* Pp-e-t-r-e.”” Registering this name with the clerk at the 
Hotel Splendide (which, by the way, on page 81 is tem- 
porarily renamed the “‘ Savoy ’’!), he is gladly received as 
the eccentric American multimillionaire, John K. Petre. 
When our Mr. Petre reached London he had only £63 in 
his pocket. A few weeks later, without any seeking on 
his part and without laying out a penny, his capital had 
increased from £63 to £3,273,764 6s. 2d. All done by kind- 
ness! ... the kindness of the little circle of financial 
advisers who had at once attached themselves to him, but 
whom he didn’t then know from Adam. The greatest 
coup into which Mr. Petre was guided was in connection 
with the vast British Amalgamated Rotors organisation, 
created by the genius of the brothers Trefusis: ‘‘ one had 
chosen Public Service, the other Affairs.’’ Lest any doubt 
should remain in the reader’s mind as to the identity of 
the brothers, Mr. Chesterton comes along with his agile 
grey pencil and_ stresses certain prominent racial 
characteristics. 

In presenting such a case, Counsel would find it difficult 
to secure a verdict against any defendant. Admitted that 
Mr. Petre’s £3,273,764 6s. 2d. was easy money ; but what 
of that ? He had done nothing with criminal intent, and 
no crime could be imputed against his financial advisers. 
Nevertheless, those millions represented (as it is Mr, 
Belloc’s purpose to show) ill-gotten gains; such gains as 
are not infrequently extorted by the machinery of a giddily 
corrupt financial system : 

“*T said just now that I could not tell you who had provided 
all these sums ; but upon consideration it seems to me that they 
can only have been provided by the British taxpayer at large. 
The burden was therefore distributed over the widest possible 
field, and nothing more equitable could be imagined.” 


Perhaps the imbecile monstrosities of high finance leave 
you cold. Though it be so, you should not miss “ Mr. 
Petre.” Not to know delightful Mr. Petre himself is to 
impoverish your circle of friends. I am glad he got away 
with that £3,273,764 6s. 2d., even supposing some of it had 
come out of my mild taxpaying pocket. He nearly lost 
the bulk of it in a lawsuit, however, and all who gratefully 
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remember “ Bardell v. Pickwick’’ should make haste to 
add this very different cause célébre to their store of hilarious 
recollections. A: ‘Wan. 


WHAT THEY SAY—A DIALOGUE.* 


God—and Gamaliel Bradford. 

What ? 

Oh, I was just thinking aloud. I was thinking how 
only an American could have done it. Psyche was a 
goddess to the ancients, you know. In U.S.A., now, she 
has become author’s amanuensis. All the veils are down. 
God will have to watch Gamaliel Bradford. Indeed. 

It’s about these BARE SOULS... ? 

Sure. Eight of them. Voltaire, Gray, Horace Walpole, 
Cowper, Lamb, Keats, Flaubert, Edward FitzGerald. 
Then there was Pepys, who crossed by an earlier boat. That 
makes nine in all: one for each of the Muses. If our 
author goes on at this rate 

He will have created synthetic biography ? 

He will have created—Legend. 

But there are the facts and no one could be more scru- 
pulous in sticking to them, surely. Don’t you see the 
technique ? The painstaking biographers, the critics, the 
commentators, the letter-compilers have come and gone. 
Each has brought a specific. Our author sets the whole 
lot simmering, takes off the froth, sifts the mixture through 
a muslin, leaves it to cool and takes from that only the 
essence. That is why I call these essays synthetic bio- 
graphy, and wonderfully vivid biography at that. 

Oh, they’re thorough enough—intuitive, sympathetic, 
creative. I don’t deny that. Since I must, as a thinking 
man, have some conclusions about these wondrous mortals, 
these baffling phenomena, I would as lief have Gamaliel 
Bradford’s as anybody’s—except of course my own. 
At least they are chivalrous and indulgently human. 
But I stick to my Legend theory. All biographers are 
legendeers, the impressionists most of all; and all great 
men legends. The closer you stick to your facts the more 
potent will be the legend, for it will have the slimness of 
reason instead of the contours of romance, and slip through 
the intellect the more easily. 

Preposterous, sir, preposterous! Then there is no 
identity for any or us? We are just annihilation? No 
man may say of another: he was, in essence, this and 
that ? 

He may, and always will. For is the human intellect 
not a Tamerlane, content to leave no worlds unconquered, 
a Faustus, prone to leave no phenomenon unexplained— 
to its own satisfaction, may we add? But the explained is 
always the inexplicable—in genius. Have you forgotten the 
lesson of Clemence Dane’s ‘‘ Legend’’ ? When biographers 
write of genius they are like that perplexing company 
sitting in judgment on Madala Gray, each with his or her 
own little specific, each with a fragment of the infinite 
trimmed and squared into a semblance of reality. Was 
it not William James who reminded us that we have a 
separate identity with every other person we meet ? 

But I persist: there are the personal letters, from 
which our author quotes liberally with telling effect. It 
is in these, he says, that you have the best clue to the 
labyrinth of souls. Do they not reveal the man ? 

They are the very beginning of the legend. Think 
just for a moment how, in our most personal letters, we 
are really posing ourselves just as the artist poses 
his sitter. I feel this, we write, I think that. But 
where is the ““I’’? Immediately we take pen in hand, 
I suggest, it subconsciously changes. The “‘I’’ we write 
about becomes something almost external, objective, 
statuesque, poised perfectly in its moment of time. Where- 
as the real ‘‘I”’ is as elusive as the nebule of the Milky 
Way, hidden in eternity. In our letters—even those not 
written with half an eye to posterity—we are our own 
biographers, and therefore the least reliable. 


* “Bare Souls.”’ Bradford. 12s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


By Gamaliel 


You exasperate. Also you evade the book. 

Well, take this of Voltaire : 

“From his birth in 1694 to his death in 1778 he gives the 
impression of being perpetually a creature of motion. . . . He 


skipped about France, he wandered into England, he sojourned 
in Prussia, he established various abiding places in Switzerland.” 


You see how Legend grows in a passage such as this. 
In these two sentences crowd eighty-four years. They 
included a long, long sojourn with Mme. du Chatelet, 
mostly at Circy, another long sojourn at Ferney. Had 
Voltaire thrice rounded the world in that lifetime, it might 
still have been no more than the odyssey of a tortoise, 
with spacious intervals for basking in the sun. 

But in biography you’ve the long perspective. You 
dramatise years into phrases, episodes into moments. 
Only thus can you get your subject into proper focus. 

Yes, and in doing so you are betrayed into the most 
astonishing inconsistencies. On one page you say: 
“Probably no man ever threw off words and thoughts” 
with more fire and petulance than Voltaire. His pen 
flew, or, when age and infirmity obliged him to dictate, 
his tongue flew, and always with the same _ unfailing 
facility.”’ And on the next: ‘‘ He revised and worked 
ever and polished till all possible suggestion of slovenliness © 
was disposed of for ever.”” Again: ‘‘ From infancy to age 
every particle of him seemed to live, to vibrate and quiver 
with an intense, inexhaustible, irrepressible animation ”’ ; 
and then Voltaire’s own confession: ‘‘I suffer three 
quarters of the day, and the other quarter I do very little 
work.”” Yet again, of Voltaire’s loving and hating: 
ry, . in both perhaps his expression was a little more 
furious than his real feeling. At any rate, the feeling did 
not go deep, or last long.’”’ This, mark you, of one who 
lived with Mme. du Chatelet sixteen years, and wrote 
at her death: ‘‘ I have lost not a mistress, I have lost half 
of myself, a soul for which mine was made.’’ Where is 
truth, then, O Pilate, and where the man? Lost, lost, I 
tell you, under the legendary mountains of words, the Pelion 
on Ossa which biographers pile on every genius’s grave ! 

You are brutally obdurate. All I know is that Gamaliel 
Bradford gives me in six lines what I feel to be the ‘“‘ Ecce 
Homo ”’ of his subject, as few biographers can. Take this 
of Gray: 

‘““In the thickening twilight of a dull November afternoon 
it might seem a little dull. There were people out in the world 
who were loving and hating and laughing. Sometimes one’s 
heart quivered at the thought of joining them. But no doubt 
their love and their laughter were dull also, for November 
afternoons are dull everywhere. So one returns to the dusty 


pedants, and does what one can to satisfy an unappeasable 
habit of accuracy and minute detail, and forgets, or falls asleep.’’ 


And this of Cowper : 


‘“ When he was . . . crossing a cemetery at night, he passed 
a gravedigger who threw up a skull and [that ?] struck him. 
The incident impressed him deeply, and skulls were hitting 
him from somewhere all his life. 

‘“ He lived and lived, somehow, in that cosy, drowsy atmo- 
sphere of English fireside routine. Women petted him, cats 
purred about him, he held endless skeins of worsted, cracked 
little pleasant jokes, drank oceans of tea. And all the time 
within an inch of his unsteady feet opened that black, un- 
fathomable gulf of hell.” 


And this of Voltaire : 


. . this warm, quick, superficial vitality, like a Leyden 
jar, always ready to snap and sparkle but never touched to 
the depths—because there were no depths. .. .” 

It is as though a window opened in oblivion, and we saw 
our man revealed in a penetrating light. 

What you see, my dear chap, is the Legend—the lovely, 
tantalising, intriguing legend they have become, and 
which we, too, shall become if we are worthy—for only 
saints engender miracles. Legend waits for all biographers 
who seek the measure of a whole man in his genius. You 
cannot explain Voltaire by his unresting iconoclasm, 
Gray by his solitary melancholy, Horace Walpole by his 
insatiable dilettantism, Cowper by his hell-fire obession 
and love of placid things, Lamb by his motley splendour 
of heart, Keats by his impassioned quest of beauty, 
Flaubert by his agonising urge for perfection, FitzGerald 
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by his exotic indolence. These are not the man, nor is 
the man these. They are spirit. They are vaster than 
the five or six feet of refined protoplasm which gave them 
a night’s lodging in passing, and through which they 
swept like fire or wind, willy-nilly. They come from the 
infinite. They are the gods and devils which as the 
medievals believed, possess us—but not the w hole of us, 
and not always. We were these, but something other than 
these also—far other. It is as though someone in this 
room who had only been listening to our talk should 
attempt to define our Bare Souls from it forthwith. A 
spirit—small enough, it’s true—has swept through our 
talk, but it’s not US, or even a large part of US. You 
may go off to dance jazz, and I like to eat whelks and 
cockles off a stall or commit arson. And what part, pray, 
will that you and that me have in the ultimate legend ? 


TREVOR ALLEN. 


TWO MASTERS OF JAPAN. 


What is there about the art of the Far East that makes 
all Western art seem in comparison to be so unspeakably 
vulgar ? Who that has attuned his being to the austere 
beauty of Sung Pottery or to the sedate grandeur of Ming 
Porcelain could endure to live with the frippery of Dresden 
or Sévres, of Chelsea or of Bow? Place the most dashing 
and penetrating of Sargent’s portraits alongside a colour- 
print of some courtesan by Utamaro, and how immeasur- 
ably the outcast of Japan soars in spirit above the social 
celebrity of London. 

‘East is East and West is West,’’ we know; but in 
art we Westerners have everything to learn. I believe 
the secret of the superiority of Oriental art lies in the 
fact that the Asiatic has a finer cosmic sense. We Euro- 
peans are too arrogant, too egotistic. Not content with 
hailing man as the “lord of creation,’’ we believe that 
the most beautiful thing in the world is the human body, 
and the most perfect work of art that which shows most 
correctly and flatteringly the human body—that is to say, 
Ourselves. The Oriental has more humility. He vener- 
ates Nature even more than Man, to him birds, beasts, 
fishes and flowers are as precious as women and children. 
His attitude towards life is finer than our own; and so 
his art is finer also. 

Two perfect books* have come to me, books possessing 
an exquisite format worthy of the beauty of their contents 
in subject and treatment. Ah! they are printed in Japan. 
That accounts for it. In loose portfolio covers, finely 
printed on fine Japanese paper, it is thus every author 
would wish to make his bow to the public. Each volume 
contains nineteen reproductions in collotype and three 
or four wood-biocks in colour; thus would we, all of us, 
wish to have our books illustrated. 

What of the text? With the tongue of a poet, the 
enthusiasm of a connoisseur, and the wisdom of an ex- 
perienced citizen of the world, Yone Noguchi has written 
about two of the greatest artists ever born in Japan, 
Utamaro and Hokusai. These are indeed welcome books 
to criticise, for in discussing them criticism can consist of 
nothing but fervent appreciation. We read them with 
joy and profit, for from Noguchi we can learn without 
tears. Listen to his delicate analysis of the charm of 
Utamaro : 

““As an artistic creation of our Ukiyoye school produced 
at the last moment when sensualism turns to spirituality with 
acry, I find at once my point of contact with Utamaro’s women. 
. . . It is our Japanese civilisation, at least in olden time under 
Tokugawa’s regime . . . not to distinguish between sensuousness 
and spirituality, or to see at once the spiritual in the sensuous. 
And that fundamental aspect, ever so ready to kiss degeneration, 
and beautifully alluring, is represented artistically by Utamaro 
with his women in picture, who, in snake-like litheness of attitude, 


more subtle than Rossetti’s Lilith, open such eyes only to see 
love.” 


You see? He Stoops to Conquer. ‘‘ Utamaro stands 


* “Utamaro.”” By Yone Noguchi.—‘‘ Hokusai.” By Yone 
Noguchi. 21s. each. (Elkin Mathews.) 


absolutely unrivalled in the drawing of lines through all 
ages.” 

To Western eyes Utamaro is the greatest figure draughts- 
man of Japan, the supreme portrayer of men and women— 
especially women—and for that very reason perhaps we 
are inclined to consider him one of ourselves and not so 
distinctly a Japanese of Japan as Hokusai, whom we 
associate chiefly with landscape and outdoor scenes. But 
Hokusai could draw anything and everything. 


“In the long annals of art in the East and West, it is not 
easy, I think, to find a right comparison to him whose whole 
body, from head to foot, was but the symbol of art. I love and 
admire Hokusai, and then I stand in awe of him. ...I hail 
Hokusai as a human Fuji Mountain of summer time with such 
a long stretch of legs over the whole world. I hail Hokusai 
who easily surpasses all other young people in strength at his 
old age. Let me think of him and feel his Rabelaisian laughter 
that rocks his body like a mountain in glee. . . . Who is not 
given this kind of laughter when he is really great ? I think 
that Hokusai was particularly rich in this point among the 
great men of the world. . . . He sees nature and life from a 
strange point where falsehood and truth shake hands and hug 
each other, or from a delightful corner where reality in particulars 
weaves a beautiful brocade of shadow. He is so impatient in his 
report that he has no time to correct mistakes in his pictorial 
phraseology. . . . 

““ If Hokusai had commanded wealth by his finger-tips during 
his life, like many modern painters who live in castles, I am 
sure he would never interest me enough to make me write about 
him as I do now. Certainly he owes a great many things to 
poverty, because poverty made him keep the closest touch 
with people among the street gutters where there is more 
humanity than in a Daimyo’s alcove, and saved his art from 
the danger of being bought by a rich man and forgotten under 
the dust. Let us sing the eulogy of poverty which like the 
cold silence of a chapel, makes us not depart from our simplicity 
and helps us to pray better before art. Poverty is the test of 
one’s greatness.” 


Almost this Noguchi persuades a poor man to rejoice 
in that he is poor. But alas! I am already rich in pos- 
sessing these two exquisite books with their poetic appre- 
ciations, and illustrations, in line and colour, of consummate 
beauty. Of these precious editions, it is stated, only 450 
of the ‘‘ Utamaro ”’ and 500 of the ‘‘ Hokusai ”’ are for sale 
in Europe. How glad I am to be numbered among the 
Happy Five Hundred. 

FRANK RUTTER. 


GOOD WILD WEST FARE.* 


Let us begin with Mr. Hugh Pendexter’s ‘‘ Streak o’ 
Scarlet.’’ It opens with a “ greenhorn’’ from Vermont 
plunged into the middle of ’Frisco in the fifties of last 
century; a promising situation, especially as Joseph 
Gilbert, this inexperienced hero, enters a gambling saloon 
wearing a belt containing hundreds of dollars in gold 
held in trust for others. Of course he plays it all away 
at the lure of a painted girl who presides over one of the 
tables, and before he leaves the shooting has begun. The 
plot develops rapidly after this, and young Joseph learns 
some smart lessons of the ways of life “‘ in the rough.” 

By the tenth page of ‘‘ Selwood of Sleepy Cat,’’ Mr. 
Frank H. Spearman’s latest book, we are in the thick of 
as fine a shooting affray—indoors, too—as we have ever 
known; a scene much better to read of than to watch 
at close quarters. Young Selwood was terribly handy 
with his gun; but he was a sound man right through; 
when he gambled, he gambled fairly, and when injustice 
was done, he set it right as far as was in his power. The 
story of how he forced Bartoe, the rogue gambler, to 
return six hundred dollars he had robbed from a boy bitten 
by the fever, is a good short story within this novel. And 
the bigger story of the wooing of lovely Miss Christie Fyler 
shows that the author has more than the mere “ trick ”’ 
of writing about the far West in its wilder days—he has 
knowledge of character and sympathy. 

* “Streak o’ Scarlet.” By Hugh Pendexter. 3s. 6d. 
(Collins.)—‘‘ Selwood of Sleepy Cat.” By Frank H. Spearman. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘‘ The Twisted Foot.” By 


William Patterson. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.)— 
‘““Shoe-Bar Stratton.” By Joseph B. Ames. 7s. 


(Hutchinson.)—‘* Joan of the Ranch.” By F. R. Buckley. 
7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 
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No group of Wild West tales can omit something about 
the big lands of cattle-raising. Scope in abundance for 
exciting adventure existed, and still exists, in the cattle- 
rides and the schemes of the alert cattle-stealers. Here 
we have two books touching the subject. ‘‘ The Twisted 
Foot,’’ by Mr. William Patterson deals with an unfortunate 
family of ‘“ nesters’? who have dared to settle in the 
midst of cattlemen on that Western region, so dear to 
the heart of the novelist of adventure. Gillian Fair, the 
tawny-haired elder daughter of the pathetic little family, 
which includes a blind father, is not quite so warlike as 
Miss Joan of the Ranch, in our final book, but she can be 
very wilful, and she is a little vixen when roused, as Buff 
Warren, a cowman, knows to his cost. Still, in the first 
chapter he tells his cousin Bill that Gillian is the woman 
he means to make his wife ; so the reader must follow the 
many adventures and vicissitudes through which all the 
characters pass and find for himself whether Buff eventually 
attains his desire. 

Our second cattle-country yarn, ‘‘ Shoe-Bar Stratton,” 
by Mr. Joseph B. Ames, is equally good. Again there is 
a girl in charge of her father’s ranch—or at least she imagines 
that it had belonged to her father until she has a rude 
awakening at the hands of her rascally manager. Stratton, 
under the name of Buck, joins Mary Thorne’s cattle-men, 
and thereby learns how his possession passed into other 
hands. The reader follows breathlessly Stratton’s clever 
and courageous endeavours to get the better of and bring 
to justice Tex Lynch, the head of the unscrupulous gang 
whose members are doing their best to ruin poor little 
Mary Thorne; there is, indeed, everything in the story 
to sustain the reader’s interest throughout. 

In ‘‘ Joan of the Ranch,” by Mr. F. R. Buckley, we 
have another “lady hero’’—a very determined young 
woman who endeavours, amid great difficulties, to hold 
the ranch for which her father died. The story deals 
with an equally determined syndicate—the I.B.C_—who 
wish to add the comparative small tract, ‘‘ Circle R,” to 
their innumerable acres. Upon the scene comes John 
Arnold, originally engaged by the I.B.C. The manner in 
which this gentleman interprets his duty is the chief theme 
of the author’s narrative, and it is well told, provided the 
reader does not mind rather gory details. On prairies 
and in the wild places of the world, however, life is still 
primitive, and nature’s law of the survival of the fittest still 
holds good. A little mystery, cleverly hidden, holds the 
reader’s interest until the last, when love triumphs over 
almost impossible obstacles, and all is well. 


WILFRID L. RANDELL. 


THE ART OF AMPLIFYING.* 


The exploit of reading between the lines and then 
embroidering the record with one’s interlinear discoveries 
is always temerarious, and is sometimes disastrous. Yet 
there are some records whose literary asceticism and 
superb economy of words may mean a real impoverishment 
toalater age. Such a case calls for the art of the amplifier. 

That austere element in style is often a hall-mark of 
greatness ; not always, for the clodhopper’s love-letter may 
be superlatively austere. But in authentic literature, as 
distinguished from what is merely written matter, one can 
see that the pruning-hook has been ruthlessly at work. 
How the third-rate novelist wallows in words! The last 
infirmity of nimble mind! It is almost a debauch, a 
loosening of emotional restraints. He runs amok with 
his pen as does a Sioux with a tomahawk. But the real 
writer is more like a greyfriar pacing a cloister garth. He 
has learnt that chastening begets power. 

But time takes toll of the ideal ; and it may happen, as 
I have already implied, that that which was a splendid 
austerity becomes in two thousand years a starveling 
meagreness. This is markedly so, if the setting of the 
work be a foreign land and a forgotten environment. An 


* “The Master Life: The Story of Jesus for To-day.” By 
W. P. Livingstone. 8s. 6d. (Clarke.) 


author who writes for his own day and generation, and 
recounts events that are almost contemporary, takes 
for granted a knowledge of the background. A good 
biographer, whose chief aim is to set in clear relief a great 
personality, does not overload his pages with assertions 
of the obvious or dissertations on the commonplace. No 
man outside of bedlam would write to-day in a book of 
memoirs that Britain is governed by a king, or that there 
are two chambers of legislature, or that people drink tea, 
or that men wear trousers. Such facts are so familiar to 
us that we think of them as almost integral in the scheme 
of things. Yet it is quite conceivable that two thousand 
years hence life will have undergone such changes, in 
political constitution and in modes of living, that the book 
of memoirs will be a sheer enigma for lack of the very 
clues that the author rightly judged as too platitudinous 
to record. Every age has its nexus of social conditions, 
its crystallised forms of thought, its fashions and vogues, 
its watchwords and clichés. The hungry generations 
tread them down. Where are the roses of yesteryear, and 
where are the ships of Tyre? The things which to one 
age are void by generality may pass so utterly into limbo 
that the pundits of a later age will write letters about them 
to Notes and Queries. 

Like every other community, Jewry in the first half- 
century of our era had its extraneous conditions of lite. 
The iron heel of a conqueror was spurning it ; a half-caste 
usurper was upon the throne, a vulpine tuft-hunter in the 
Government House ; a cathedral, lovely as a dream, stood 
close by upon a bastion ; and hordes of acolytes, a levitical 
caste, carried out an intricate ritual. It was an age with 
its own taboos and cantrips, its hatreds and vendettas, its 
loves and loyalties, its faults and foibles, its categories of 
belief and codes of dialectic. Both on the positive side and 
the negative, its mental make-up was such as to be beyond 
the power of the modern mind wholly to understand. 
The Jew of our Lord’s day had never seen a bridge; and 
some things which we have never seen (a stoning-ground, 
for example, for judicial executions, or the weird little 
caskets called phylacteries that were worn as frontlets 
between the eyes), were commonplaces to the citizen of 
Salem. 

Clearly a work written in such an epoch will have endless 
difficulties for the modern and western mind. Truths, not 
made explicit because they were axioms, become for us the 
very crux of the argument, and their elision is bewildering. 
Phrases that seem to us barren or cumbrous may have 
had an elvish sparkle by reason of some custom now 
obsolete. In the talk at Jacob’s well about living water, 
how meaningful beomes our Lord’s reference to ‘‘ the gift 
of God ’’ when one knows that that was the cry of the 
street water-seller. 

We in this age need writers who can amplify—with 
taste and judgment—the gospel stories. Many of late 
years have essayed the task—Mrs. Lynn Linton, Alexander 
Irvine, P. W. Wilson, T. R. Glover, Giovanni Papini and, 
perhaps most notably of all, ‘“‘ An Unknown Disciple.” 
There are, however, two distinct methods of approach. 
One is to give imagination free rein and let it run riot. 
The resultant picture is simply the vision of one mind and 
has weight only as such. That is the method of George 
Moore and Guy Thorne, and Marie Corelli and Temple 
Thurston, and the producer of that shockingly bad film, 
“TN.R.I.”’ But imagination may also be employed, in 
lower flight, to conceive with a large measure of likelihood 
what actually happened; and such a narrative has an 
objective and not merely capricious value. By dint of 
painstaking study of other records of the time one can say 
of a conjectured detail, not “ This was true,’”’ but “ This 
must have been true.’’ To talk for instance of the moon- 
light in Gethsemane may seem mere arbitrary fancy. But 
one can from astronomical calendars verify the state of 
the moon on the night of our Lord’s arrest, and when we 
have confirming witness that someone was able to watch 
His agony, despite the deep embrasures of the olive trees, 
there is a presumption, almost amounting to historical 
verity, that the garden that evening was flooded with 
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moonlight. To describe therefore the pleached shadows 
on the grass and the moon-silvered cedars is not an un- 
warrantable liberty. It is history, umrecorded but 
accredited. 

This power of ‘“interlinear’’ scrutiny is the main 
characteristic of this latest Life of Christ. By filling up 
the lacune, the narratives which before lacked sequence 
are given an inevitableness that is wholly convincing and 
strangely illuminating. Imagination, not only vivid but 
informed and consecrated, has made the familiar incidents 
of Galilee and Judea take form before us with a cubic 
reality. Sometimes they have appeared as on a painted 
scene—things of two dimensions. Mr. Livingstone has 
portrayed them in living relief, whereby they have a new 
appeal not only to the intellect but to the soul. 


KENNEDY WILLIAMSON, 


OF MANY COLOURS.* 


In Mr. Vernon Knowles’s stories the proportion of deaths 
to survivals is about a hundred to one ; in the tales of Mr. 
Penn Smith cannibalism lifts its head and there is a lot 
of casual killing ; and yet when we come to Mr. Maxwell 
we realise that in taking alarm at these we were as babes 
frightened by painted devils. ‘‘ Children of the Night ”’ 
is a harrowing, gloomy book. It deals with crime; not 
crime as incidental to civilisation, but crime with a spot- 
light on it—crime by itself. Needless to say Mr. Maxwell 
is a most accomplished writer ; he has written a great deal 
and he still has a great deal to say, while his technical 
resourcefulness is a thing to marvel at. But the Philistine 
in us rises to ask: Why were these stories written ? Mr. 
Maxwell anticipates some such protest. They are indeed 
ugly voices, he admits, but one should listen to them: 
“ they are the voices of menand women.”’ Esthetic theory 
is on Mr. Maxwell’s side ; the subject-matter of art cannot 
be limited or prescribed ; the painful and the pleasant fall 
alike within its province. And art, being an end in itself, 
is useless except in so far as it satisfies a human need. The 
emotion produced by a work of art is mixed no doubt with 
other emotions ; but so far as it can it shakes itself free of 
them and presents itself as a unity, as something perfect and 
imperishable, the experience of which is a kind of pleasure. 
It is in this connection we think that an objection may be 
legitimately lodged against Mr. Maxwell’s stories, be his 
apology never so elevated in its appeal or sincere in its 
intention. They afford plenty of food for thought. Mr. 
Maxwell’s attitude to crime is a wholesome one; gone are 
the romantic trappings by the help of which inferior writers 
seek to season horror with sentiment. The tales are absorb- 
ing, beautifully constructed and (with the exception of the 
last, the least good story) their improbability is the im- 
probability of something one knows to be true but would 
prefer not to believe. They are finished, down to the last 
drop of blood, the last expiring gurgle. 

But cumulatively they fail to please because, in his 
anxiety to be impartial, Mr. Maxwell has left something 
out ; they are like letters tied together without an envelope 
and without an address. A story is of course complete 
without the author’s comments, but without his attitude, 
defined or undefined, it is incomplete. Austerity and 
reticence are excellent attributes in a novelist, but in litera- 
ture half the point of a violent act is the moral bruise it 
leaves ; we need explanation if not comfort. To withhold 
it is not cruel kindness ; it is a sign of inhumanity and in- 
sensibility. Mr. Maxwell is neither inhuman nor insensi- 
tive, but he is careless of the implications of his themes ; 
he gives them no context, as it were, and their harshness 
comes straight to us without a sense of intervening life. 
And therefore he brings home to us rather the horror than 
the gravity of his terrible situations ; he doesn’t lower his 
tone, he doesn’t change his voice when he breaks bad news ; 


he doesn’t feel the awkwardness which, in real life, the 


* “Children of the Night.” By W. B. Maxwell. 7s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.)—‘‘ The Street of Queer Houses.” By 
Vernon Knowles. 6s. (Wells Gardner.)—‘ Hang.” By Frank 
Penn Smith. 6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


bearer of bad tidings is bound to feel. And his stories 
have just this of the unnatural and the artificial: they 
are undisturbed and unembarrassed in their presentation 
of what is essentially disturbing and embarrassing. 

Mr. Knowles is a symbolist and a romantic, poles apart 
from Mr. Maxwell. Careless and haphazard, a strange 
mixture of good and bad, his fantasies tend to recur to the 
same theme, an old one but permanently interesting. His 
characters move in a magic region and there is always an 
evil spirit at their elbow to grant them their heart’s desire. 
The fulfilment of the wish, which is harmful only in so far 
as it demands a suspension of the laws of nature, inevitably 
involves the wishers in destruction ; they turn pale like 
Laodamia and die incontinently. Mr. Knowles is content 
with the traditional termination of his allegories, and has 
no quarrel with Destiny; nor indeed have we, for his 
figures are too shadowy to engage more than our interest. 
Some of the pieces are well worked out, with effects of 
irony and beauty; and the illustrations lend the right 
fantastic air. But after giving Mr. Knowles credit for 
an imagination of more than common power, we must 
deprecate his tendency to let mere whim and wilfulness 
of speech do the work of a sounder poetic diction. His 
Atlantis is in continual danger of becoming a Garden City, 
so readily does he yield himself to poeticisms, archaisms 
and childish effects of mystification. 

Mr. Penn Smith, after an excellent story about a cat, 
transfers us to the Australian bush ; this topic exhausted, 
to dialogues between domestic animals and then to ironical 
fables. So fragmentary is his work that, had we not the 
assurance of the publishers to the contrary, we might 
imagine that in this volume is contained everything that 
he has written. We wish there was more, for the quality 
is good and the flavour unusual ; but just as we are begin- 
ning to relish it the author breaks off and impersonates a 
hen. The conversation of the animals is witty and pointed, 
since Mr. Penn Smith gives them the benefit of his intelli- 
gence ; while the natives have little intelligence and only 
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“She put the tray down 
and stood for a moment 
breathing heavily.” 


From “The Street of Queer Houses.” By Vernon Knowles 
(Wells Gardner). 
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a crude taste in metaphor ; the effect of the inversion is 
confusing. Mr. Penn Smith writes straightforwardly and 
well, with a literary sense but without literary devices ; his 
descriptions are vigorous and terse and his occasional 
callousness is refreshing. Thanks to his familiarity with 
the Antipodes, he does not have to try to swallow it whole 
or tear the heart out of its mystery ; he makes us feel that 
we have lived there : 

“ The white girl sat silent in the shade of the mulga,* trying 
to enjoy things, but she could see nothing in it. The gin f saw 
everything. By watching her eyes and following them the girl 
found the bush full of life. Beside her, lizards clasped the hot 
rocks or flashed after one another. A kangaroo reclined under 
a distant tree, its frail bust arising over great haunches with a 
foolish expression, half rabbit, half monster. Far off, too 
indistinct to note but for Ginny’s gleaming eyes, bobbed the 
childish head of a big emu.”’ 


How clear and effortless the picture is! The defect of 
Mr. Penn Smith’s work lies in its casualness; not in the 
least sloppy or unfinished, it does not impress itself, is not 
quite emphatic enough. Emotion, even experience, passes 
over his characters like water off a duck’s back. For the 
subjects he has chosen, this impermeability is as much a 
merit as a defect; nothing is easier than to be maudlin 
and unduly anthropomorphic about primitive races. Mr. 
Penn Smith is in no danger of making mountains out of 
molehills ; but it would be a pity if, in the more substantial 
work upon which we hope he is engaged, by too cursory 
treatment he made a molehill of a mountain. 


L. P. HarRTLeEy. 


THE GOLDEN KEYS.: 


The most fortunate people in the world are surely those 
who behold their god; and Vernon Lee, whose deity is 
so very present with her, can without a doubt be called 
happy. The Genius of Place will not, I think, reveal 
himself to all and sundry, but requires peculiar qualities 
of both heart and mind before he condescends. It is not 
enough to be responsive, affectionate, sensitive to im- 
pressions ; that very simplicity which is so essential may, 
if not guided by some spirit of sophistication, run after 
strange gods, and know not its own; and the Genius Loci 
—who does not care to spread himself out over too large 
a crowd of worshippers—laughs in his beard at the tribe 
of sensitive souls all gone astray for lack of a little brains. 
The finely discriminating intellect is needed as well to 
guard against the preciosity of artlessness, a mind delicately 
critical, exquisitely appreciative ; if Vernon Lee does her 
minor godhead one injustice, it is in showing him too 
easily pleased, and content without the incense of subtlety. 
But in herself she presents to our eyes the ideal devotee, 
in whom the child-like and the maturely philosophic go 
hand in hand. A singularly serene intelligence is hers, 
ruffled only a little by the passage of local emotions ; and 
so comfortable a house in her heart does she offer her 
divinity that he doubly condescends, and through her will 
appear to all who run and read. Or perhaps the ill- 
qualified will be eliminated by the test of the “ Dedication.” 
The Golden Keys of the title were, we learn, nothing 
more significant than the sign of an inn; but gold 
being traditionally precious, and keys notorious for their 
claustral properties, ‘‘ Golden Keys may stand symbolically 
for pretty well anything you may value and are not very 
likely to get ’’—in other words, for ‘“‘ Peace and Goodwill,” 
a title which even post-war amicableness in the person of 
the author’s advisers found it impossible to swallow. But 
Peace and Goodwill Vernon Lee will have as far as in her 
power lies; and the globe-trotter who, carrying national 
prejudices from hotel to hotel and gallery and theatre, 
regards Bach, Beethoven and Brahms “as having been, 
at least potentially, pro-Ally,’’ will travel with the writer 
of these essays no farther than the Street of the Golden 
Keys, which she makes her starting point. 

* Scrub. t Native woman. 


+ ‘The Golden Keys: and Other Essays on the Genius 
Loci.” By Vernon Lee, Litt.D. 6s. (Bodley Head.) 


Meanwhile the prophet of the Genius of Place journeys 
on through Tuscany, through Liguria; halts for a brief 
moment at Aquileia and Grado; rockets along the old 
mountain road to Bologna with her Seven Churches ; and 
flees, as from a plague-stricken city, from ‘‘ the mists and 
languors and regrets and dreams of Venice.’ Or again, 
she will choose France for her pilgrimage, and to her eyes 
will be vouchsafed a vision of romance in a Parisian 
suburb ; she will seek out the hospice at Semur-en-Auxois, 
where the wicked M. Voltaire and his friend Madame du 
Chatelet once played billiards on the self-same table the 
nuns now use for ironing their linen; and, opposite the 
Narthex of the Abbey of Vezelay, she will know with an 
inspired assurance how other pilgrims would once gather 
there to hear the minstrels tell the tale of Girard de 
Roussillon, whose little son, lest a father’s ambition might 
grow beyond bounds, was killed ‘“‘ that wars should end 
and good works begin.’’ But nowhere does she find the 
Genius Loci more himself than in Thuringia and in those 
intimate and friendly Alpine valleys where the mountains 
“afford our spirit the direct knowledge, the refreshment, 
of other places and different climate by the mere exhibition 
of their vertical slopes.’’ Hither, and to Schloss Wolframs- 
dorf, where in the seventeenth century two witch-wives 
were confronted privily in the presence of the lady of 
the castle, the jingoist will not follow her, or if he did he 
would certainly not comprehend how the view from the 
Elefant at Brixen could be enriched by recollection of a 
past emotion, aroused by the Austrian Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court. Such artistry in sentiment and appreciation is 
the part only of such as Vernon Lee, who worship an 
esthetic godhead and believe in virtue and decency. 
For the rest, these interpretations are conveyed in a 
language eminently expressive, nervous and coloured ; 
one might read widely before discovering a greater 
congruity of thought and word. 

Ditys PowELL. 


MR. BELLOC ON HISTORY.* 


Mr. Belloc has great confidence in the wisdom and kind- 
ness of Providence. He has good reason for his satisfaction, 
for it has been exceeding gracious to himself. He was 
born with two overpowering passions: one a hatred of all 
people who lived east of the Rhine, and the other a craving 
to write military history. The aforesaid Providence has 
granted his desires with full hands. For it allowed Mr. 
Belloc to live at a time when all the world, more or less, 
was fighting against the German race ; and so this favoured 
darling of the gods could go on writing about it until the 
pen must sometimes have dropped from his hand. It 
surely seemed a perfect paradise. But even the best of 
things have an end, and the Great War ended also, and Mr. 
Belloc has found a new method of exercising his pet hobbies. 
He has written a history of England wherein he can have it 
out with the Huns all over again; can get in quite a lot 
about military affairs; and above all can explain once 
more that the Catholic Church of Rome is the only sane and 
helpful institution this much confused old world has so far 
produced. As for the history of England—he has a little 
heartlessly left it to survive as best it can in the midst of 
the dust and bloodshed of this triple bill which Mr. Belloc 
brings into the arena of his gladiatorial show. 

It is an invigorating spectacle indeed. The author 
appears as the defender of both his mighty Church and of 
the great Gallic race of France. He performs wonderful 
feats of arms as he charges against every foe who dares 
show his face through the arena gateway. All alike, 
whether savage Teutons or blasphemous atheists, are 
driven over the rails in frantic route. Comparatively 
innocent victims are swept along in the general confusion ; 
and when it is all over Mr. Belloc is found alone and triumph- 
ant in the centre of the arena, with the scalp of the late 
Professor Freeman in one hand—a fit fate for one who had 
dared to call the Battle of Hastings by the name of Senlac 


* “A History of England.” By Hilaire Belloc. Vol. I: 
55 B.c. to A.D. 1066. 15s. (Methuen.) 
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—and in the other hand the dripping heart of some 
miserable scholar who had written the immortal Queen 
Boadicea with a ‘‘u’”’ and two “‘ c’s.”’ 

Of course it is true that the Church was very great and 
that the Danes were very brutal. But gentlemen must 
not discuss these matters as if they were Welsh revivalist 
preachers in frenzies. The Danish pirates after all were 
not as bad as the Christians in the Wars of the Albigenses 
and the Cevennes ; and some of us are sufficiently educated 
to have heard of the Inquisition. It will be safer if Mr. 
Belloc does not drive his opponents to retaliations. 

It is all so perverse of him. He had such a magnificent 
chance of writing a great history of England. He has 
such a generous endowment of general culture which 
rarely falls in the way of the library-historian. He knows 
life itself, whereas the bookworms live only in the decaying 
parchment and the mouldering page. Mr. Belloc is a 
realist, and can laugh at the orthodox historians who are 
obsessed by the notion that political constitutions and 
central councils are really important things. He knows 
that, as a piece of secular history, the mystical Mass had 
more power in the Middle Ages than all the law courts 
put together. Being a democrat and a hater of vulgar 
plutocracy, Mr. Belloc also has a very suspicious mind 
whenever he comes across the “‘ ruling classes,’”” whom the 
orthodox historians always treat with cringing respect. 

In short Mr. Belloc has many of the most valuable 
instincts of the great historian—a broad humanity, a vivid 
imagination and the courage to write what he believes. 
His vigorous statement of the case for Roman-Celtic 
survival after the Saxon and Danish attacks is right in the 
main—but no one worries about Freeman to-day—while 
his new theory to account for the prevalence in England 
of a Teutonic language, is a valuable contribution to 
historical argument. Yet, instead of the big history we 
expected, he has given us something that is half a papist 
pamphlet and half a rather blatant piece of anti-Hun 
propaganda which would be only forgivable from a hack 
journalist in the midst of the war. Stated in the language 
of well-balanced learning, there is so much to be said both 
for the Church and against the Teutonic race. It would 
have done a great service to scientific history if Mr. Belloc 
had taught the modern politicians and philosophers and 
common people to realise the vast debt Europe owes to 
the Church of Rome; and every day we sink lower into 
stupid materialism and machine-driven life the lesson 
becomes more important. But this is quite another 
matter from asking us to swallow the dogmas and beliefs 
of the Church with the simple faith that might be possible 
in the congregation of a medieval village; and Mr. 
Belloc’s pontifical manner only sets our teeth on edge, or 
sometimes makes us giggle. When Mr. Belloc writes as 
though the resolutions of a few hundred squabbling priests 
at the Council of Nicwa had settled once for all the faith 
of the world, he should have remembered that educated 
people are aware that out of some three hundred bishops 
of the West only seven took the trouble to attend the 
Council ; and the deciding factor was probably the coercion 
of the Emperor Constantine, who seems to have been 
bored to death by the whole controversy, and wondering 
what these sectarian priests were quarrelling about. 

On the question of the position and culture of the 
Teutonic peoples, Mr. Belloc answers himself very 
effectively. After asserting to his own satisfaction that 
everyone who was born east of the Rhine is a palpable 
hooligan, he a few pages afterwards explains that it was 
a Frankish king who saved France from Arianism; and 
that Cnut, our Danish monarch, was a miracle of good 
taste and wise administration; and when this volume 
closes Mr. Belloc is obviously clearing the stage for 
the majestic entrance of William the Conqueror, whom we 
suspect is going to play the hero’s part in the next volume. 
This is very amazing and self-contradictory on the author's 
part ; for he has such a sincere objection to pirates and 
adventurers. And if ever there was a well-organised gang 
of pirates and men-on-the-make, it was the crew that came 
over with William. Western Europe was scoured to find 
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unscrupulous fellows who were willing to win a crown for 
their leader if they got their share of the spoils. Just because 
a Pope of Rome, after much hesitation, was persuaded by 
Hildebrand to give his judicial blessing to the expedition, 
this Catholic writer seems to feel compelled to approval of 
all that followed. It is a good example of how hopeless 
it is to expect impartial history from judges who have made 
up their minds before they have seen the evidence. And yet 
it is probable that, as the history proceeds, Mr. Belloc, 
with all his prejudices and pugnacious assertions, will write 
a truer story of England than nine-tenths of its historians. 
One looks forward with pleasure to his handling of 
Reformation rogues and Whig oligarchs. 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 


THE COLOURED FILM.* 


Some years ago I dined with a friend who has a morbid 
fondness for the ‘‘ movies.’’ After dinner he persuaded 
me to go with him to a particularly distasteful film, many 
of whose scenes were laid in China or Japan. (I have 
mercifully forgotten the country, as well as most of its 
other details.) It was called ‘‘ Four Nights,’ by Victoria 
Cross,’’ and was marked, or should have been, ‘‘ For Adults 
Only.’ That act of mistaken friendliness was recalled to 
my mind by my sensations while reading ‘‘ The Painted 
Veil.” They were curiously like those which I experience 
while watching an unpleasant, well-produced film. The 
scenes of passion have the same crude realism, and we 
are’spared no visual details until the moment when the 
scene flicks into darkness. The pictures of the cholera- 
ridden city, Mei-tan-fu, have the detailed horror that the 
film can attain when dealing with such subjects, while the 
glimpses of the old city, the temples and the rice fields 
have the beauty and reality that large, well-taken pictures 
of landscape can have. 

The characterisation, too, is like that of most films. 
The cruder characters and scenes are convincing, the minor 
characters are shown with amusing and accurate detail, 
but when we come to Walter Fane the hero, a man whose 
character has depth and subtlety and strangeness, the 
portrayal is curiously unpersuasive—it is harsh and abrupt. 
I am not sure whether this is due to Mr. Maugham’s mis- 
taken determination to sacrifice the special benefits of 
the novel form and impose on his story the special diffi- 
culties of a moving picture scenario, or whether he is 
genuinely unable to make the things of the spirit seem 
real. He shrinks all through the book from any analysis 
of Walter, who is shown to us only through the scenes 
when he speaks. which are generally dramatically good 
and psychologically unlikely, and through the thoughts of 
his pretty, commonplace, vulgar wife. Mr. Maugham could 
of course plead that he has every right to concentrate his 
attention on the delineation of Kitty’s character and the 
gradual awakening of her soul, but by so doing he has 
written a fairly powerful and dull novel, and wasted what 
might have been the subject of a great novel. For, in spite 
of the melodramatic situation, the struggle in Walter’s 
soul is an extremely poignant one. 

Walter Fane, doctor and bacteriologist, a shy, reserved, 
rather humourless man, capable of great depth of feeling, 
falls deeply in love with Kitty Garstin, a pretty, shallow, 
empty-headed young woman. She marries him without 
love and without the faintest understanding of his character 
or ideals, because she has not been able to make a better 
marriage and does not want to be left on the shelf. He 
takes her to Tching-Yeu, in China, where she realises that 
the position of the governmental bacteriologist is not an 
important one. She falls passionately in love with the 
Assistant Colonial Secretary, Charlie Townsend, a hand- 
some, insincere brute, and becomes his mistress. Walter 
discovers the sordid liaison and is bitterly wounded. He 
offers his wife the choice of going with him to Mei-tan-fu, 
where a cholera epidemic is raging, or of being divorced. 


* “ The Painted Veil.” By W. Somerset Maugham. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


She wants him to let her divorce him, and this he promises 
to do if Townsend will promise in writing to let his wife 
divorce him and marry Kitty when the decrees are made 
absolute. Kitty fatuously supposes that Townsend will 
willingly do this. Nothing of course, as Walter knew, is 
farther from his intentions, and the scene in which Charlie 
makes this clear to Kitty is full of a brutal power. Kitty 
goes in despair to Mei-tan-fu, where Walter fights heroically 
against the plague. The only nurses are the Roman 
Catholic nuns, of whom Mr. Maugham gives us a touching 
and beautiful picture. Kitty finally recovers from her 
infatuation, throws off her bitterness and begins to help 
the nuns with the children. She realises that Walter’s 
salvation lies in forgiving her, but she makes too little 
effort, and he dies suddenly of cholera with the words 
“The dog it was who died ’”’ on his lips. Kitty, who is 
with child, returns to Tching-Yeu, where she again yields 
to Townsend, and then to England, and the story ends 
inconclusively. Mr. Maugham seems to prove my point 
that his real interest should have been Walter, for he 
appears as bored with his tale, after Walter’s death, as I 
was, and to have nothing better to do than throw in the 
revolting scene between Kitty and Townsend. That 
unnecessary repetition and the scamped, hurried, incon- 
clusive ending, are also very like the usual film. 

“The Painted Veil’’ is a book of wasted opportunities. 
In his picture of Walter, the good, just man who cannot 
forgive, and Kitty, the weak sinner who can change but 
not really repent, he had an interesting variant of the 
eternally beautiful parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, 
but he has vulgarised it and made it unreal. If Mr. 
Maugham is ever again to write a really good novel, he 
must spend less time in the ugly and enervating atmosphere 
of ‘‘ Our Betters ’’ and ‘“‘ The Painted Veil.’’ He needs a 
change to a more bracing mental air. 


R. Exrris ROBERTS 


Wovel Wotes. 


THE GOLDEN MILESTONE. By Bruce Beddow. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassells.) 

All the local tongues were set wagging when Sylvester 
Dawe was sent for and informed by the lawyer on the 
morning of his twenty-fifth birthday that he was to receive 
£150 left him by his mother. Debts and repairs clamoured 
for his attention at the farm, but stronger than them all 
was the gipsy blood of his father calling for adventure. 
Away he goes to Paris, determined to seek fame as an 
artist. For a time he happily imbibes the atmosphere, but 
success eludes him while romance claims him. By the 
time the money is exhausted, which seems an incredible 
one when one thinks of the fifty pounds he sent his cousin 
Jack for the farm, Sylvester has persuaded Yvonne to 
marry him and return with him to England. The remain- 
der of the book is occupied with the clash between the 
happy, pleasure-loving Parisienne and the dour, grim, hard 
outlook of those who, though well-meaning, have been 
pretty roughly used by life, and lived in the narrowest of 
grooves. Gradually they thawed to her affectionate 
nature, but only just in time to prevent her spirit from 
breaking. It is a sympathetic and realistic picture that 
Mr. Beddow has given us. 


THE DOUBLE THUMB, By Francis D. Grierson. 3s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

That Captain Grierson has great ingenuity in the inven- 
tion of a mystery, and can make a baffling and exciting 
story, readers of his ‘‘ Secret Judges’ and “‘ The Limping 
Man ”’ already know; and in The Double Thumb ”’ he 
tells a series of tales of the strange and sometimes perilous 
experiences of Professor Wells in the investigation of crime 
and the detection of criminals. Wells isa brilliant scientist, 
and his methods are his own; his usual coadjutor is Detece 
tive Sims, whose cheerful address and honest, rather simple 
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expression mask one of the shrewdest men in the secret 
service. The fact that, with all their astuteness, neither 
Wells nor Sims is infallible, and that both are at times 
outwitted by the cunning and daring of the quarry they 
pursue adds not a little to the suspense and surprises that 
intensify the interest of these vividly sensational narratives. 
Perhaps the best stories in the book are ‘‘ The Double 
Thumb ”’ (which is also much the longest), ‘‘ The Retired 
Cotton Spinner,” ‘“‘ The Duke’s Chamber,” ‘‘ The Monkshill 
Mystery ”’ and ‘“‘ The Fascination of Pim’’; but, except 
for ‘‘ A Conspiracy of Silence,’’ a rather slight extravaganza, 
there is not one that will not keep you amused by the 
humour or wholly absorbed in the mystery or tragedy of it. 


ANTHONY DARE’S PROGRESS. By Archibald Marshall. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

We are never quite sure how much Mr. Marshall himself 
cares about Tony Dare. He writes about him so evenly, so 
placidly, so kindly that it is easy to imagine he approves 
of him. If we are not very much mistaken, however, Mr. 
Marshall is giving us a very quiet and subtly touched 
portrait of a weak and selfish, though winning personality. 
Anthony is doing journalism very successfully in London 
when this part of his history begins. He is mixing by 
happy chance with people socially much above him, and 
opportunity is afforded him to fall in love with Lady 
Penelope St. Leger. The girl’s sweet, tender and change- 
able character is very cleverly suggested, for she does not 
talk very much ; indeed there is surprisingly little conversa- 
tion in the novel. This makes it a real achievement, for 
after all it is to dialogue that the reader generally trusts 
for entertainment. Mr. Marshall’s way of telling a tale is 
perfectly delightful, never dull; and how full of acute 
touches! ‘“‘ Their intercourse was habitually flavoured 
with joking speech, and they knew when to let each other 
alone. It is doubtful whether there would have been 
enough between them to support a long visit without 


constraint.’’ Again after a week-end in a country house 
full of gay guests, when Tony stays on: ‘‘ Young children 


now seemed to pervade the house. The elder children 
came down to luncheon, and the talk of the elders was quite 
different from what it had been.’”’ Tony’s marriage to the 
rich widow, Lady March, of humble origin, leaves us 
longing for Mr. Marshall’s next volume. 


THE PAINTED HONEYMOON. By Sidney Hastings 
Webb. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 

It is a very difficult thing to write a purely sensational 
story which shall keep its brightness and its interest up to 
the very end. Mr. Webb has succeeded in “‘ The Painted 
Honeymoon” and we congratulate him. He is lively 
and resourceful and entertaining from first to last. His 
tale does not pretend to be anything but a straightforward 
study of love and treachery, and it is not clogged with dull 
passages of irrelevant comment. We begin with the little 
typist, June Elstree, fascinated by the handsome scamp, 
Gerald Loder, ship’s purser. Gerald has intrigues with 
many women, including Mrs. Pauline Vandyce, but June 
trusts him. June has soothing fingers, and her attempts at 
massaging the enormous brow of the millionaire, Vandyce, 
induce him to propose that she should come down to his 
country house at Cornwall, to be at hand whenever pain 
attacks him, as she can give him better treatment than 
any specialist he has met. But June meets Loder again 
and the plot thickens. The incident of the small bex in 
black lacquer, embellished with a quaint Oriental painting 
representing two Chinese lovers swooning with kisses stolen 
under a yellow moon, while a ferocious red dragon guards 
them, is very skilfully introduced. Mr. Webb has the 
story-teller’s art. 


THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. By Edith Wharton. 
7s. 6d. (Appleton.) 

A notice of this book in an American journal calls atten- 

tion to the fact that it has a sentimental title, but is not a 

sentimental book. That is perfectly true. How much 


Fonathan Cape 


Brave Earth 


by 
ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD 


A great historical romance 


“A noble and beautiful book. It merits wide 
reading and an excellent success.”” Bookman 


“Not onlya most exciting story, but a book which 
has in it the elements of greatness.” Observer 


“Tt is difficult to think of any historical novel 
since The Cloister and the Hearth in which character 
and incident are so perfectly blended.” Manchester 
Guardian 


‘* A noble and moving story.” Times Lit. Supp. 
“Mr. Sheppard has the secret of the historical 
novel at his finger-tips.”” Daily Telegraph 
Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net 


a 


The Travel Diary ot a Philosopher 
COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 


“One of the most profound and interesting books that 


I have enjoyed for many years.” DEAN INGEf 
2 vols. 36s. net 


John Keats 
AMY LOWELL 


A biography. ‘‘ Essential to all who seriously devote 


themselves to the study of Keats.’’ Times Lit. Supp. 
2 vols. 42s. net 


Wanderings & Excursions 
J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 


Essays on travel and men. ‘Has a right to be read 
by men and women of all opinions on its own merits.” 
T. P. OCONNOR 

2nd Impression. 6s. net 


Fishmonger’s Fiddle 
A. E. COPPARD 


Tales by one of the greatest short story writers of the 
day, the author of The Black Dog, etc. 7s. 6d. net 


The Goat & Compasses 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


By the author of The Bazaar. “A novel of rare 
and radiant quality—a true picture of life in the raw.” 
Daily Telegraph} 

7s. 6d. net 


William 
E. H. YOUNG 


A novel. ‘‘ William is a masterpiece.” MAY SINCLAIR 
Penetrating and beautiful.” ALLAN MONKHOUSE 
7s. 6d. net 
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else can be said 
on its behalf 
will vary with 
readers’ view- 
points. It has 
claimed 
for it (1) that 
Kate Clephane 
is ‘‘ one of Mrs. 
Wharton’s great 
creations ’’; (2) 
that the theme 
is the arresting 
one of “‘ the love 
of a mother and 
daughter, and 
the man who 
came _ between 
them ”’ ; (3) that 
the “setting of 
the story pre- 
sents a magni- 
Mr. Michael Lewis, ent picture of 
whose successful new novel, ‘‘ The Brand of the Beast,” New York 
is published by Messrs. Allen & Unwin. souiety to-day.” 
As to the first 
of these assertions, the question arises as to the meaning 
of the word ‘great’? in such a context. That Kate 
Clephane is vividly portrayed, and that the reader is left 
without a shadow of doubt as to her mental and moral 
measurements, is incontestable ; but it is an open question 
as to whether a person so devoid of admirable qualities 
of any description can justly be called a great creation. As 
to the second, nine out of ten who read that sentence 
would go away with an idea of two innocent victims of a 
man’s intrusion, while the book centres in an innocent girl 
whose hand is sought by one who unknown to her has 
been the partner of her mother’s guilt. As to the third, 
all one need say is that if this is an adequate presentation 
of New York society—or of that on the Riviera, where the 
opening and closing scenes are placed—an epithet other 
than ‘“ magnificent ’’ would be more fitting. 


THE HALF LOAF. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 


After an earnest attempt to capture Miss Mackenzie’s 
secret, we have to confess it can’t be done; it is her own 
and remains so. An old and oft-told tale supplies her 
theme ; that of a marriage of convenience, wherein the 
wife who marries without love, grows to love her husband 
when she imagines he has ceased to care for her. How 
their love grows, the love of each hidden from the other, 
even to the point of the utmost sacrifice, and how that 
sacrifice is faced, is practically the whole of the story, and 
in many cases we might easily leave it there. But with 
Miss Mackenzie the whimsical charm is the great thing ; 
she has chosen the crinoline period, and with unerring pen 
creates that dignified atmosphere. Her characters are 
real living people, in whose portrayal she shows a rare 
sympathy and restraint. The book ends on a dual note 
of reconciliation and renunciation, so delicately balanced 
as to eliminate any vain regrets, and proves without doubt 
the realism of her artistic sense, as against the definitely 
happy or sad endings so often thought to be necessary. 
It is easy to see that nothing but the best will satisfy this 
author ; there is nothing slipshod ; every bit of landscape 
stands out crisply and distinctly for our delight. 


MENACE FROM THE MOON. By BohunLynch. 7s. 6d. 
(Jarrolds.) 


This little world which we call the earth provides for 
most of us problems enough. But for Mr. Wells there are 
in addition the Martians and for Mr. Bohun Lynch there is 
the Menace from the Moon. The moonpeople are huge, 
terrifying beings. They appear first in a bank of cloud- 
mist over Dartmoor and they send messages across the 


sky in a mysterious but translatable script. Three cen- 
turies ago their ancestors left the earth for the moon. 
Now their race is dying out and they want to return to 
earth, but they have lost the secret of the engine with 
which the first journey was made. They ask for help, and 
when no help is forthcoming, they send heat-waves and 
other dread reprisals upon the earth. The scientific 
machinery of the story is skilfully managed and the author 
makes the most of his novel situations, carrying off with 
admirable assurance the most improbable of the incidents 
he describes. After a time the reader finds himself willing 
enough to suspend his disbelief. ‘‘ Menace from the 
Moon”’ is an ingenious, exciting fantasy, cleverly and 
interestingly written. 


FIVE PEOPLE. By Marjorie Bowen. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


A vivid and penetrating psychology is the outstanding 
feature of this quintuple story which forms the third 
modern novel from Miss Bowen’s pen. In it is mingled 
passionate love and passionate hate, the sins of two 
brothers as affecting their children, the tragedy of an evil 
and corrupt heritage and a burning desire to right the 
wrong done. Helen St. Luc, beautiful, wealthy, beloved 
by an aristocratic suitor, trembles at such utter happiness 
and senses instinctively that trouble is looming. She 
receives a letter from a cousin, Pauline, of whose existence 
she was barely aware, and much against her lover’s advice 
opens her home as well as her purse to Pauline. Troubles 
follow which are inevitable from Pauline’s upbringing, 
whose overmastering personality dominates the whole 
situation. Not only does she succeed in separating Helen 
and her lover, but she alienates the affection of Cornelia, 
Louis’s invalid sister. The end is what we could wish, 
but it is only gained by painful and tortuous paths which 
Miss Bowen has portrayed with a sympathetic and 
restrained hand. 


EVERY MAN’S DESIRE, By G. U. ‘Ellis. 7s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 


Peter Meredith, bank ulerk, at the opening of the story 
has just received the news that an aunt has died, leaving 
him five hundred a year for the rest of his life. In her will, 
the aunt explained that she fixed the annuity at five 
hundred pounds because the sum was enough to enable-a 
man of his taste and character to enjoy life, but not big 
enough for him to marry on. ‘‘ If he wants to marry he 
must go on working, which is as it should be,” ran one 
sentence. Meredith is fascinated by women in general, 
though he hardly feels he could stand the long companion- 
ship of marriage. He very joyfully throws up his post. 
Mr. Ellis knows about the daily life of a worker in a great 
bank, and has some interesting comments thereon. There 
is a portrait of Mr. Blough, Peter’s senior, which lingers in 
the memory. At the “Court of Alexander Borgia he 
might have become a Cardinal. In the Republic of Plato 
he would have been a swineherd.” Then again, of a bank 
room : “‘ I could not believe men sitting so near one another 
could avoid a general lowering of tone.’’ Peter, free from 
slavery, goes off on his bicycle and meets a girl on the road 
in Hampshire. She is beautiful, wild, a daughter of Newn- 
ham and unconventional. In no time they make friends, 
and he is telling her that ‘‘ a woman is most at her ease in 


emotional expression.’’ There is a love idyll but no 
marriage. She, on the eve of wedding another, writes to 
Meredith: ‘‘ For all the love we tasted, and for all the 


brief happiness that was ours, I am content.”’ 


THE HOUSE OF D&#LUSION. By E. M. Carmichael. 
7s. 6d. (Melrose.) 


Picture to yourself an isolated, grim, forbidding fortress, 
approached after hard riding through the long windings of 
Glen Dhu, whose remoteness and altitude and the glimpses 
of desolate heights that surrounded it give one the im- 
pression of having reached the world’s end. Such was the 
abode of Shamus Comyn, Lord Lochalsh, the powerful 
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Holiday 


Reading 


SELECTED FROM STANLEY PAUL’S) SUMMER LIST 


THE CORNISH COAST AND MOORS (jth Edition) A. G,. Folliott-Stokes 


With 100 illustrations and a map. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net 


“One of the most delightful books about Cornwall that I have ever read. 


If you have ever been to Cornwall you 


should read this book ; or if you have never been, then I know of no finer introduction.’’—RicHarp Kine in The Tatler 


Two Delightful Books for _the Epicure 


THE FLOWING BOWL (6th Edition) 
Edward Spencer 
Crown 8vo. 2/6 net. Cloth 


On every page there is something to make the mouth water and the 
lips smile. 


CAKES AND ALE (6th Edition) 
Edward Spencer 
Crown 8vo. 2/6 net. Cloth 


Our advice is, laugh over it yourself, and make your wife study it 
afterwards. 


SUMMER FICTION 


Crown 8vo. 
“A capital story of sunshine and shade.”—The Graphic 
ADVENTURERS AT RYE TOWN 


Maud Stepney Rawson 
“A story in which the hand of the skilled craftswoman is always 
evident. The book will appeal to all lovers of the Romney Marsh 
country.”’"—Morning Post 
WINE OF DEATH Anthony Armstrong 
“A true successor to Rider Haggard.”—The Granta 
“A novel that is bound to enjoy a wide popularity.”—Truth 


THE ROSE OF BEARN E. G. Eversleigh 
A stirring romance of 1788, with plenty of humour, continuous 
action, a dashing hero, and a beautiful heroine. ; 
THE CAID. A Love Story of Morecee. Noel 
“The Caid is not a sheik because he lives in Morocco, but he does 
very well with his passionate, soulful, mysterious eyes and superb gift 
for making love.”—Western Mail 
A TRAGEDY of TRIFLES E. Everett-Green 


- Punch describes Castleton’s aunt as “one of the sweetest characters 
in Miss Everett-Green’s bountiful gallery of gentlewomen.” 


THE LORD OF TERROR Marcel Allain 

The latest of the well-known Fantémas detective novels. “ Innumer- 

able hairbreadth adventures and captures and escapes that thrill in 
every detail.” —The Times 


Cloth. 7/6 net 


Nearly a million copies of Cecil Adair’s novels are in circulation. 
IRIDESCENCE Cecil Adair 


In which Cecil Adair takes us back to her favourite setting—Italy, 
which she knows so well and can describe so admirably. 


A BUNDLE OF MYRRH Edith Nepean 


A passionate romance set in the rolling plains and precipitous crags 
of rural Wales. 


WINDOWS FACING WEST 
Virginia MacFadyen 
A subtle, delicately drawn picture of a woman's soul, by a new 
writer of great promise. 
JOANNA SETS TO WORK Thomas Cobb 
One of the happiest domestic comedies Mr. Cobb has ever written. 
ONE WAY STREET Beale Davis 
A story of society life in London, Madrid, Monte Carlo and Paris by 
a member of the American diplomatic service. 
THE PORTLAND PLACE MYSTERY 


Charles Kingston 
Dorcas Heritage comes to London with the intention of making a 
name for herself without any man’s aid. 


POPULAR 


REPRINTS 


RAFAEL SABATINI 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3/6 net each 
THE STROLLING SAINT 67th Edition 
THE LION’S SKIN 82nd Edition 


THE JUSTICE OF THE DUKE 43rd Edition 
BARDELYS THE MAGNIFICENT 46th Ed. 
THE GATES OF DOOM 68th Edition 


RECOGNISED AS THE BEST SERIES 
oF DETECTIVE NOVELS PUBLISHED 


FANTOMAS NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3/6 net each 
FANTOMAS 8th Edition 
A LIMB OF SATAN 2nd Edition 
THE EXPLOITS OF JUVE 4th Edition 
MESSENGERS OF EVIL 5th Edition 
A ROYAL PRISONER 5th Edition 
A NEST OF SPIES 3rd Edition 
SLIPPERY AS SIN 3rd Edition 


NORMA LORIMER 


Small Crown 8vo. Cloth. Picture Wrappers. 
2/- net each 


ON ETNA ON DESERT ALTARS 
MIRRY-ANN THE GODS’ CARNIVAL 
JOSIAH’S WIFE 

CATHERINE STERLING 

A WIFE OUT OF EGYPT 
THERE WAS A KING IN EGYPT 


EDITH NEPEAN 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2/6 net each 
CAMBRIA’S FAIR DAUGHTER 2nd Edition 
PETALS IN THE WIND 
JEWELS IN THE DUST 3rd Edition 
GWYNETH of the WELSH HILLS 3rd Ed. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE 
MAY WYNNE 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3/6 net 


A WELCOME UNIFORM EDITION OF ONE OF 
THE Most PoPpuLAR AUTHORS OF THE DAy 


DOLF WYLLARDE 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2/6 net each 


TEMPERAMENT 4th Edition 
THE RIDING MASTER 11th Edition 
The CAREER of BEAUTY DARLING 15th Ed. 
TROPICAL TALES 7th Edition 
YOUTH WILL BE SERVED 8th Edition 


A DELIciousLty Humorous NOVEL 


EDWARD AND | AND MRS. HONEYBUN 


KATE HORN 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2/6 net 


In its 580th Thousand 


WHEN IT WAS DARK 


GUY THORNE 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3/6 net 
The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of London, preaching at Westminster Abbey, says : 


“This remarkable book paints, in wondertul colours, what the world 


would be if for six months the Resurrection might be supposed never to 
have occurred.” 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., LTD., 8, Endsleigh Gardens, Upper Woburn Place, London 
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chief of his clan, who in spite of all his political trickery 
was a tragic and appealing figure. And in keeping with 
the”surroundings were the lives of its occupants, full 
of grim secrets and mysteries, from Lochalsh and his déme 
damnée, Jonie Macrae, to Morag of evil, witch-like counten- 
ance, the virtual “‘ keeper’ of My Lady. The rebellion of 
1745 was in full progress and the Chevalier actually at 
Holyrood, when it was thought advisable to place a watch 
on the doings of Lochalsh. The lot fell on George Wyn- 
yard, who through wealth and influence found himself a 
major at twenty-two, and with his installation the story 
commences. The drama of political activities, of fierce 
love and hate, romance and intrigue is wrought into an 
arresting tale with all the background and tempestuous 
spirit of those stirring times. Though the end is one of 
tragedy it is also one of triumph, and Lochalsh rides 
valiantly to his doom. 


A VOICE FROM THE DARK. By Eden Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


One of the most arresting and simply told stories of 
crime and its detection we have read for some time. John 
Ringrose, retired luminary of Scotland Yard, is roused 
from sleep in the isolated bedroom of a country hotel by 
the terrified shriek of a child A second time he hears the 
ghostly little voice of a child who died under revolting 
circumstances a year before. Ringrose sets to work to 
unravel the murder, and soon we are excitedly following 
his trail up and down country and across to Italy with 
undiminished interest. The story is original in conception 
and the steps that lead to the final dénouement are perfectly 
natural, and there are few—though there are a few— 
trifling weaknesses in the fabric. Mr. Phillpotts knows 
how to make our flesh creep and to create an impression 
of horror that does not soon pass away. 


THE PITIFUL REBELLION. By Margaret Peterson. 
7s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Rather a threadbare plot, but the author has succeeded 
in infusing into it quite a little freshness. Damaris Mayne 
has revolted against her uncongenial surroundings at home 
and struck out for herself in London. Bravely attempting 
to equip herself for the battle of life, she is unfortunate 
enough to fall under the spell of an actor whose moral code 
is of the feeblest. Desertion follows, and Damaris in her 
extremity goes to visit an aunt at whose house she meets 
Jimmy Drysdale. Jimmy is a bachelor with no thought 
of marriage, but he becomes possessed of her secret and 
out of sheer pity offers to marry her. They spend a year 
in Africa, and it is on their arrival back in England with 
the child and a growing love between them, that difficul- 
ties presented by Jimmie’s brother have to be faced. Their 
attachment to each other is put to stern tests, but is strong 
enough to hold firm through them all. 


QUEEN OF THE DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Another closely packed story of mystery, war, plotting 
and splendour in the East. “‘ Queen of the Dawn” 
possesses the same fascination, horror and power that have 
charmed us in so many romances from the same sure hand. 
In these pages we hear how the heiress to the throne of 
Egypt is obliged to fly before the onslaught of opposing 
forces. Chapter I bathes us at once in an atmosphere 
of colour and excitement. Escape is urged on the Court. 
A holy hermit (rejoicing in the rather undignified name of 
Roy) sends a message, and half a charm. Roy is the 
holy prophet of a great brotherhood ; he has a long white 
beard, can see in the dark like a cat, has knees that are 
hornier than the feet of a desert man “ because of his 
continual kneeling in prayer.’’ When the Princess grows 
up she meets the son of the Shepherd King, her rival. 
She comes on him in a wood, picturesquely asleep. She 
does not know who the youth is but admires him: “ If 


his eyes, which I cannot see, be as good as the rest of him, 
he is beautiful,’ thinks the Princess. ‘“‘ Queen of the 
Dawn.”’ is entirely successful. 


HIGH EXPLOSIVE. By Gordon Phillips. 7s. 6d. (Nisbet. 


This is excellent fooling, sustained to the end. Mr. 
Phillips’s resourcefulness never fails him, Each brilliant 
idea seems to bring others in its train, and the sum of 
the reader’s merriment at the end stands high. There is 
a good deal at this time of day in a really original and 
novel plot, and Mr. Phillips had a particularly bright 
moment when he got the germ idea of ‘“‘ High Explosive.” 
Its full force, so to speak, probably burst upon him later. 
The characters are dashed off in high spirits—Harold 
Wimperley, engaged in a secret branch of Government 
research, whose Beta Plus Solution causes all the ::ouble ; 
Edward, his brother, the victim of his experiments ; Mar- 
celle, whom Edward meets in a Paris café ; the c mfortable 
Anne Pannell, whom eventually he marries. The liveli- 
ness of the book is its outstanding quality. It must have 
been sheer joy to write, as it surely is to read. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE GODFATHER OF DOWNING STREET: SIR 
GEORGE DOWNING, 1623-1684. By John Beresford. 
15s. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


Mr. Beresford has had the good fortune to light upon 
a long overlooked subject for biographical treatment, and 
one concerning whom a goodly quantity of scattered 
material was available. The original Sir George Downing 
—for it was a successor who gave his name to Downing 
College—is an interesting theme for special biography, yet 
he has had to wait nearly two and a half centuries for such 
biblical distinction. We have known Sir George from the 
not over-complimentary references in Samuel Pepys’s 
“Diary ’’ and other works wherein he is glanced at, but 
reading this full story of his career we find him an extremely 
interesting individuality of two successive and contrasting 
periods of our history. He might indeed, owing to his 
early experiences in the New World of America, almost 
be said to belong to three periods. As a lad he was taken 
to America and at the age of twenty-three returned, in 
1646, and after a bout of preaching was enrolled in the 
-arliamentary forces and became Scoutmaster-General to 
Cromwell and a member of the House of Commons. Later 
he was given ambassadorial appointments abroad, and on 
the Restoration made his peace with Charles II and became 
more prominent and powerful as ambassador. Mr. Beres- 
ford has found much in State papers and elsewhere concern- 
ing Sir George Downing, and has succeeded in giving us 
something like a full-length portrait of him which merits 
our gratitude ; though he has at times tended to give over- 
much information concerning the historical events in which 
his subject had a part—to overweight biography with 
history. It is an able and self-reliant personality that is 
revealed to us in this man who, connected by family ties 
with founders of America, was an early graduate of the new 
University of Harvard, and returned to England to win to 
prominent, serviceable (and profitable) employ under the 
Commonwealth and the Restoration, and dying bequeathed 
his name to that small street which is “‘ the nerve-centre of 
the British Empire.” 


THE CHANGING SCHOOL. By Philip Boswell Ballard, 
M.A., D.Litt. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


‘* The relative importance of factors in education is ofteii 
in inverse proportion to their measurability. . . . The 
school is here regarded not merely as a place where lessons 
are given—and forgotten; but rather as a place where 
little human beings, with warm blood coursing through 
their veins, act and react on one another and on the teacher, 
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and shape, for good or ill, each other’s characters. Happi- 
ness is made there, and misery ; as well as bookishness and 
a love for learning.’’ If these words from Dr. Ballard’s 
preface do not set all teachers and parents asking for his 
book, then there is no wisdom left in humanity. The present 
writer encountered ‘‘ The Changing School ’’ immediately 
after having been profoundly impressed and depressed by 
Elizabeth Banks’s recent tragedy of the valley of the 
shadow of education, ‘‘ School for John and Mary,” and 
Dr. Ballard has restored that faith in educational 
authorities which Miss Banks had sadly battered. ‘‘ The 
Changing School”’ is a record of progress from the days 
when children were flogged for asking questions which 
their teachers could not answer, to the present day when 
“it seems a simple and obvious truth that a child has the 
right to get as much profit and as much joy out of life 
as he can.”’ A record of progress also from the spirit of 
Isaac Watts’s ‘‘ Divine and Moral Songs for Children,’’ to 
that of A. A. Milne’s ‘‘ When We Were Very Young.” 
Dr. Ballard’s name is sufficient guarantee that his book is 
full of sound sense, matured wisdom and_ irresistible 
enthusiasm in regard to educational matters. It is also 
fuller of charm and light entertainment than the latest 
‘best novel of the year.’’ Teachers will assuredly look 
upon ‘“‘ The Changing School ’’ as an indispensable part of 
their equipment ; and since education cannot truly flourish 
without the sympathy and understanding of mothers and 
fathers, let it be added of this book that ‘‘ No parent is 
complete without it! ”’ 


MY ADVENTURES AS A LABOUR LEADER, By Frank 
Hodges. 3s. 6d. (Newnes.) 


The rule which separates good writers from good speakers 
is in no way broken by this work of Mr. Frank Hodges. 
In so far as the book deals with matters of opinion we 
are left distinctly cold, his platform language must be 
very different. As a piece of autobiography, however, 
it is sincere, simple and very readable. Although the 
author may not claim to be the only working miner who 
has attained cabinet rank, he may probably claim to have 
done the distance in the least number of years. A working 
miner at twenty-four, a cabinet minister at thirty-six ; 
truly a remarkable attainment. The great coal strike of 
1921 and the failure of the Triple Alliance are events with 
which the name of Frank Hodges will always be closely 
allied. In these pages we approach the subjects down 
quite a different avenue to the one we travelled as part 
of the newspaper reading public during those stirring days. 
The author relates some of his experiences abroad when, 
as secretary, he visited the European and American centres 
of the International Miners’ Federation. Poland, Canada 
and U.S.A. appear to have impressed him most. His notes 
on these democratic peoples are both interesting and 
significant. Apart from the stilted style of the writing 
in which words recur which probably never once appear 
in his speeches—such words as “ ofttimes,’’ ‘‘ henceforth,” 
‘“‘ eventide ’’—the book is stimulating and interesting and 
should be widely read. 


THE MIND IN THE MAKING. By James Harvey 
Robinson. (Jonathan Cape.) 


This concisely written book of fifteen brief chapters 
takes all human thought for its province ; it is concerned 
with the nature of human intelligence and the influences 
which have shaped, are shaping and in the future will 
shape the thought and destiny of mankind. The very 
first paragraph is this: ‘‘ If some magical transformation 
could be produced in men’s ways of looking at themselves 
and their fellows, no inconsiderable part of the evils which 
now afflict society would vanish away or remedy them- 
selves automatically. If the majority of influential persons 
held the opinions and occupied the point of view that a 
few rather uninfluential people now do, there would for 
instance be no likelihood of another great war; the whole 
problem of ‘labour and capital’ would be transformed 
and attenuated; national arrogance, race animosity, 


DIVINE 


FOURTH EDITION 
By E. BARRINGTON 7s. 6d. net 


‘Mrs. Barrington is to be congratulated. No 
better story has ever been told of Emma Hart, 
the darling of Romney and the adored of 
Nelson.’’—G.K.’s Weekly 


The Boost of the Golden Snail 


By VICTOR MACCLURE, Author 
of “ Ultimatum” 3s. 6d. net 


“It is so entirely delicious that it might have 
been written by the Mad Hatter himself with 
the able assistance of the March Hare. You 
will never stop laughing from the first page to 
the last.""—MICHAEL TEMPLE in The Referee 


Ready June 26th 


THE LOVE GAME 


A novel of Tennis, Love, and Life 
By 


Suzanne Lenglen 
7s. 6d. net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD. 


39-41, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON 


THE HOUSE OF STOCKWELL 


THE THREE BACHELORS John Oddy 
A striking and absorbing New Novel. Cloth, gold, coloured 
wrapper. 6/- net 

WINDFLOWER 


Viola Larkins 
A thoroughly interesting Novel by the Author of “ The 
Everlasting Hills."" Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. net 


IMPEACHMENT J. W. Lewington, Senr. 


Gibraltar as a Fortress—A Sham! A Delusion! A Snare! 
Cloth, pictorial wrapper. _ (13 illustrations). 5/» net 


THE THREE MOTHERS AND OTHER TALES 
Jean C. Corbett Clark 


In Verse Grave and Gay. Cloth, gold lettering. 4/~ net 


AUNT’S WILL Arthur Stone 
Three excellent Stories—well told. Cloth, gold, coloured 
wrapper. i 


net 
THE KINGDOM OF THE IGNORAMIANS 


Wilfred Hope 

A Volume which the Children will revel in. Cloth, gold, 
pictorial wrapper. 3/~ net 
THE HONOURABLE PHILIP = Edith U. Adams 
A period Novel containing undoubted merit. Cloth, gold, 
pictorial wrapper. 2/6 net 
SONGS OF NO RENOWN J. Arnold Sharpley 
Attractive and original Poems—highly commended. Cloth, 
gold lettering. /6 net 


MRS. MACDONALD’S HOBBY MM. E. Budds 


A most interesting book written for children, young people, 
and all who still possess a heart that’s young. 2/6 net. 


London: ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 
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political corruption and inefficiency would all be reduced 
below the danger-point.’’ Professor Robinson is not 
content with saying such good things as this; he delves 
deeply and brings treasures of thought out of psychology, 
anthropology, history and physical science, and many others 
besides Mr. H. G. Wells (who writes an introduction to 
this edition) will find that “‘ The Mind in the Making ”’ 
opens up new mental vistas, gives them in Mr. Wells’s words 
an ‘‘ imaginative release into collateral fields.”’ 


PRINTING AND PRINTERS IN WALES AND 
——en 25s. net. (Cardiff: The House 
of Lewis. 


The careers, the dire adventures, the achievements and 
failures of the printers who count in the annals of the 
Welsh Press are very particularly related in this stout 
volume by Mr. Ifano Jones. It is chock-full of meticulous 
detail. In a half-page, a few lines, it will draw out the 
whole pedigree, typographically speaking, of some unknown 
craftsman, who printed a book or started a paper in some 
out-of-the-way town. It tells of one volume of piety, said 
to have been set up in a cave of North Wales, under fear 
of the law; and of ballads and broadsheets that collectors 
would now give their thumbs to possess. Mr. Jones loves 
his subject, and is not averse to a little gossip by the way. 
The Cardiff press of which this volume is a notable product, 
especially tempts him to dilate. But indeed he makes a 
printer’s tour of all Wales and Monmouthshire, and up 
north traces with care the steps of a master-craftsman 
like Thomas Gee of Denbigh, who enterprised the great 
Welsh encyclopedia; and that vigorous newspaper, the 
“* Baner ac Amserau’’—the Banner and Times of Wales— 
which is still going strong. When one thinks of the com- 


parative smallness of the reading public, the number of 
books and papers, and poetry books too, published since 
the first press was set up in Cardiganshire, is amazing. 
The author has a printer’s as well as a librarian’s eye, 
and loves a nice page ; but I wish he had said more about 
the fine work of some Welsh presses—like Spurrell’s of 
Carmarthen—and been a little less offish with some of his 
fellow-researchers in the same difficult field. 


ECHOES AFAR, 


Mr. Hurst Shorter is an unpretentious singer, being 
content in his own words with 


By L. A. Hurst Shorter. 3s. 6d. (Bryce.) 


““Simple thoughts in simple songs conveyed.” 


His verses are mostly of nature: the awakening of earth in 
April, the magic of a bat-haunted summer evening, the 
gleam of rushes in the sun, move him to wistful reflections. 
When he essays the satirical vein he is ineffective ; his 
verse lacks the keen stab and thrust which are essential 
to good satire, so that his occasional diatribes against 
‘‘ shingled ’? modern women are merely petulant—harmless 
pop-guns, if we may change the metaphor. We prefer 
Mr. Shorter in a serener mood, as in “‘ The Spirit of Beauty,” 
from which we will quote : 
“There is a spirit comes to me, 

A bright, ethereal phantasy, 

That whispers of immortal things: 

How new from Death sweet beauty springs ; 

How Nature’s is a magic plan 

Scarce understood by mind of man, 

That tells full many a breathless tale 

Of dreaming woods in dawnlight pale, 


Of moonlight glimmering, dusky shores ; 
Of all the things that she adores.” 


Music. 


ALEC ROWLEY. 


By RopDNEY BENNETT. 


NE of the commonest tendencies of musical, as 
of other forms, of criticism is to examine effects 
rather than to inquire into causes. Before the war, 
even more busily than to-day, critics were telling the 
English public, and the English public was learning 
the platitude with parrot-like docility, that they were 
an unmusical lot. Yet I do not remember reading a 
critic’s complaint against what was surely a very patent 
cause: the fact that children were sedulously brought 
up to believe that music-making was essentially a 
foreign business. Yet they were. At the head of 
ninety per cent. of their piano and violin pieces appeared 
patently foreign names. These foreign names filled 
their examination syllabuses. Little wonder that they 
absorbed the idea that it took a foreigner, preferably 
a German, to write atune. An idea like that counts. 
To-day, as then; next to no space is given to criti- 
cism of children’s music, though criticism could hardly 
be more usefully employed. But the fortunate fact 
remains that, in spite of this neglect, a revolution that 
should have far-reaching results has occurred in this 
department of education. As a result of war-time 
stoppage of musical imports, publishers and teachers 
were forced to ask for home supplies, and to realise, 
probably to their surprise, that the goods supplied were 
at least as good as those to which they had been used. 
English composers seized their opportunity, with the 
result that in a matter of ten years they have furnished 
English children with a body of educational music 


unsurpassed in the world. Their names, at least in this 
connection, are still little known to the general public, 
but the happy fact remains that children are by now 
well used to the names of Walter Carroll, Thomas Dun- 
hill, Ernest Austin, Harry Farjeon, Adam Carse, Felix 
Swinstead, Arthur Somervell and—the youngest and one 
of the most prolific of the group—Alec Rowley. 

Born in London just over thirty years ago, Rowley 
spent a distinguished studentship at the Royal Academy 
of Music, of which he is now an Associate, and then 
proceeded with remarkable speed to establish himself 
as a teacher of piano and composition, as a lecturer 
and writer on musical subjects, and as a composer. 
His compositions include a considerable amount of 
work for adult pianists and organists, of which space 
permits no notice; songs, to which some reference 
will be made, and, above all, children’s music. 

A talk with Alec Rowley soon convinces one, if one 
needs convincing, that writing for youngsters is not the 
easy business that the printed page might make it 
appear. “ Directly you begin to write for them ’’—to 
use his own words—‘‘ you encounter all sorts of diffi- 
culties. First there is the need of simplicity. Writing 
with ‘ twelve notes in each hand’ is easy compared with 
writing for one in each hand or at most two. You are 
forced to limit yourself. You can ruin a whole piece 
by letting yourself go in a single bar, just because you 
feel like it, and jumping out of the grade. And then 
there is the still more important question of psychology. 
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Music for children isn’t just grown up music cut down. 
It is something radically different, and writing it is 
a highly specialised occupation. To succeed in it you 
must be a teacher, to know the requirements. And 
above all you must know children and live with them 
and love them—get inside their minds, look at things 
from their point of view. Only then can you begin to 
write music that they will feel is theirs.’”’ That of 
course is the secret. Alec Rowley’s swift success has 
come because children are his pleasure and his hobby. 
He writes for children in particular, friends of his, 
and so pleases children in general. ‘‘ Humoresque ” 
(Ashdown), his best known piece, was written after 
playing with some of them in Kew Gardens, near which 
he lives. It catches the spirit of laughter; and of 
his work at its best that is always true. 

Of his numerous children’s songs some of the simplest 
are ““Wumblements,” fifteen settings of traditional 
words. Here “‘ Tommy Snooks,” “ The Kilkenny Cats,” 
“My Black Hen” and the rest disport themselves, 
sometimes for one page, never for more than two, to 
tunes which are extremely easy and vocal, but full 
of wit and charm, with accompaniments only less easy, 
musicianly without being academic and with marked 
modernity in their harmonic suggestions. The total 
effect is unhackneyed and refreshingly free from that 
frequent bane of children’s music, sentimentality. 
Two other volumes, ‘‘ Wishes and Wonderings ” and 
“ Playtime Songs for Children,”’ show that he is excep- 
tionally lucky in his collaborators, Aidan Clarke, and 
his sister, Doris Rowley, who both show skill in the 
writing of verses with an average word-length of 1°5 
syllables. In two more recent books, ‘‘ Songs from the 
Poets’ and “ Song Pearls,’’ he has provided one- and 
two-part settings of famous verses for rather older 
children, of which the best is the version of Wotton’s 
“« Jolly Shepherd,”’ a charming thing. A notable point 
about the duets is that the parts are of independent 
interest, so that the lower-line singers are saved from 
the dreary business of piping “seconds” in the bad 
old style ; and this also applies to his cantatas: ‘“ The 
Fun of the Fair’? and ‘“‘ The Enchanted Pictures,” 
both with words by Doris Rowley, and the very numerous 
unison and part songs which have appeared in ‘‘ Music 
and Youth” and in leaflet form. Of these the latest 
is the first children’s jazz : “‘ The Kangaroo,”’ an amusing 
and quite legitimate experiment in syncopation, with a 
neat piano part. 

Alec Rowley’s aim in his children’s piano work is 
expressed in one of his prefaces: ‘‘ I remember, only 
too well, the discouragement which used to attack the 
budding pianist of fifteen years ago by reason of the 
uninteresting nature of the Exercises then considered 
essential to success. The pleasure of our lessons was 
marred by the regular injunction: ‘You must give 
more time to exercises.’ We could not understand 
why the pursuit of an art so pleasurable as music 
should entail so much drudgery. These studies are 

. designed in the first place to quicken the pupil’s 
imagination at the same time training the fingers 
in the mechanical side of pianoforte playing.’’ This 
comes from “Twelve Little Fantasy Studies,” 
which provide interesting examples of the disguises 
which an ingenious composer can design for “ five- 
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Wanted: 4 Good Play 


Theatrical producers are for ever seeking new plays. But the plays must 
conform to the special requirements of their particular theatre. 

Producers have not time to wade through a mass of heterogeneous plays 
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individuality. 
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finger exercises.” The pieces are pleasing and they 
convey instruction concerning musical forms: for 
instance, one of the second-year pieces is a sonata, 
as twenty-eight bars long, with first subject, second 
2 subject, recapitulation and the rest, all complete and 
docketed. 

There is neither need nor space to give a detailed 
notice of the various books. There are toomany. But 
an examination of the ap- 
pended list, which does not 
pretend to completeness, 
will give a good idea of the 
trend of modern educational 
music and Alec Rowley’s 
capacity. Occasionally his 
facility betrays him into 
triteness and, especially 
where he is dealing with 
left-hand melody, into senti- 
mentality ; but these lapses 
are momentary. The 
majority of his work is 
fresh and happy. He has 
fancy and ingenuity and an 
ability, while keeping in- 
struction consistently in 
mind, to avoid the slightest 
approach to that dryasdust 
air which is so hard to define 
but so easy to feel. He has 
realised that the foundation 
of good teaching is imagina- 


SONGS.* 


The complete song writer of to-day needs three 
things for his art: good words to provide his inspira- 
tion, good melody and good treatment of that melody. 
It is true the melodies of other days have survived, 
without any such treatment, through their sheer, intrinsic 
beauty; but few composers of the day are fortunate 
enough to happen on such melodies, and the deficiency 
must be made good, as far as possible, by good 
handling. Singers of to-day, 
too, professional or other- 
wise, will be well advised 
in choosing a song to look 
first at its words and then 
to see if the music interprets 
them fully. Songs not 
possessing these three things 
—good words, good melody 
and good treatment in 
greater or less degree—soon 
die the death even with a 
long-suffering public, and a 
singer is remembered not 
only for qualities of voice 
but also for the quality of 
his or her songs. One is 
grateful to singers like Mr. 
Plunket Greene and the late 
Sir Gervase Elwes not 
merely for the pleasure they 
gave at the time by their 
artistic interpretation, but 
also for the delightful songs 
to which they introduced us, 
songs with something perma- 
nent in their words and music 
—joys for ever. One knew 
that the fare provided by 


tive appeal; and this, by 
means of intriguing titles, 
illustrative verse and com- 
ment, and apt tunes, he consistently maintains. 

Alec Rowley’s published songs for those of riper 
years are not yet numerous, but they are enough to give 
pleasure and to promise more. They are one and all 
really songs for grown-up children, fanciful, imaginative 
and spontaneous; a refreshing contrast to the too- 
numerous contemporary songs apparently written on 
the assumption that to attain caste in this form it is 
necessary firstly to choose words that no one would want 
to sing and secondly to misally them to tunes that would 
effectively prevent them if they did. Rowley is not 
afraid of simplicity. His harmonies are interesting and 
individual without being obtrusive, and his tunes con- 
vince. Without being imitations of folk song, than 
which few things are more insipid, they have a folk- 
song-like spontaneity and rightness. They are essen- 
tially songs to get and to sing. 


CHILDREN’S Soncs: ‘‘ Wumblements”’ (15 songs, Curwen) ; 
“ Wishings and Wonderings ”’ (7, Winthrop Rogers) ; ‘‘ Playtime 
Songs’’ (5, Ascherberg); ‘‘ Songs of Gladness’’ (9); ‘‘ Song 
Pearls’ (7 two-part); ‘‘ Songs from the Poets’ (7 one- and 


two-part. Saville). Numerous unison and two-part songs 
with Rogers, Novello, J. Williams and Cramer. 

CHILDREN’S PIANO-worK: Ashdown: Fragments,’”’ ‘“‘ Goblin 
Suite,’ Six Impromptus,”’ ‘‘ Fantasy Studies.”” Swan: First 
Year at the Piano’”’ (3 books). Cary: ‘‘ Mosaics,’’ ‘‘ Miniature 
Dance Suite.”” Schirmer: ‘‘ A Summer Day,” ‘“ Two Fairy 
Dances,” ‘‘ Songs of Innocence.”’ 


Soncs: Winthrop Rogers: ‘‘ Cotswold Love,’’ ‘‘ Old Oliver,” 
=e “The Birds” (2 keys), ‘‘ The Toll-Gate House” (2), ‘‘ My 
Lovely Wanton Jewel” (2), ‘‘O Softly Singing Lute” (2). 

Swan: A Merry Pastoral ”’ (2), ‘‘ Osmé’s Song (2), ‘‘ A Sweet 
Lament (2), ‘‘ When Rooks Fly Homeward ’’ (3). Cramer: 
The Fairy Path,” If Wishes were Horses ”’ (shortly). 


them would always be good. 

There are two factors at 
the present day which un- 
doubtedly should contribute to the survival of good as 
opposed to merely shop songs. One is the British Broad- 
casting Company. That top-note effect is apt to seem 
somewhat attenuated when the Presence is not on the 
platform and the singer is two or three hundred miles away, 
so that the song does not “ catch on ”’ quite as effectively 
by virtue of the gallery touch. The second is the in- 
fluence of musical festivals, an influence greatly on the 
increase, which introduce good music far and wide and 
team-work singing, and give an opportunity to conductors 
and adjudicators of educating the singers in the art of 
good singing, which of course is singing the music for the 
music’s sake. 

Of three new publications from Messrs. Enoch & Sons, 
the “‘ Cretan Cradle Song ”’ is far the most pleasing. The 
words are poetical and the setting simple and unpretentious. 
Perhaps a little variety, corresponding with the words, 
might have improved the second verse, but at any rate 
Mr. Backer-Lunde has a gift of melody and the song should 
take. The same cannot be said of Mr. Easthope Martin’s 
“The Lover.’ Here is an imaginative lyric treated in a 
very commonplace manner. It is a pity the composer 
does not recapture more often the mood of ‘“ The Way- 
farer’s Night Song,’’ a gem, where he is at his best as a 
musician. ‘‘ From the Nursery Window,’ by Miss May 


Mr. Alec Rowley and 
his sister, Doris. 


* “ The Lover.’’ Words by Helen Taylor. Music by East- 
hope Martin. 2s. ‘‘ Cretan Cradle-Song.’’ Words by May 
Byron. Music by J. Backer-Lunde. 2s. ‘‘ From the Nursery 
Window.”’ Words by Helen Taylor. Music by May H. Brahe. 
2s. 6d. (Enoch.)—‘‘ Wishin’.’’ Music by Molly Gordon. 2s. 
(Cary.)—‘‘ The Songs of the Willow Flowers.’’ Word by Hsieh 
Neng. Music by Phyllis M. James. 2s. ‘‘ Your Garden 
Flower.”” Words by Wang Piao. Music by Phyllis M. James. 
2s. ‘‘ Longing.’’ Words by Wang Ch’ang-Ling. Music by 
Phyllis M. James. 2s. ‘‘ Santa Chiara.’”’ Words by Arthur 
Symons. Music by John Ireland. 2s. (Augener.) 
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Brahe, consists of six songs for children. No doubt the 
composer’s name will suffice to carry these through, slight 
as they are, and indeed they are so slight as to be almost 
negligible. The last is perhaps the best, though reminiscent 
of ‘“‘ The Gondoliers.’’ It seems a pity, however, not to 
feed children on finer food. It is possible to write easily 
and well. Take for instance Stanford’s ‘‘ The Echoing 
Green,” which is perfectly simple, and music. 

In the little song, ‘‘ Wishin’,’’ Miss Molly Gordon has 
discovered some delightfully whimsical words, and they 
alone are likely to make the song successful. The music 
is not out of keeping. 

The three songs of Miss Phyllis James aim at presenting 
a Chinese atmosphere. They are not always convincing 
and sometimes are slightly discordant ; yet they are not 
without merit and have a sincerity of purpose. Of the 
three ‘“‘ The Song of the Willow Flowers ’”’ is the most 
melodious and Your Garden Flower’’ has most 
atmosphere. 

““ Santa Chiara,’’ by Mr. John Ireland, is on a different 
plane from any of the foregoing. One recognises the 
master hand in the treatment, though the melody can 
hardly be termed easy-flowing, and the hopeless melancholy 
of the poem is well caught in the haunting sadness of the 
refrain. It is not an easy song and at first there is a sense 
of disappointment that no climax is reached ; but on closer 
acquaintance one feels this is rightly so, for the composer 
is too good an artist to introduce a climax in the music 
where none occurs in the words. Probably this song will 
appeal to the intelligent few rather than the undiscriminat- 
ing many, for it is not immediately obvious. Once 
mastered, however, it remains. 


VIVIAN HICKEY. 


SINGING MADE EASY. By Watson Lyle. 1s. 


Those who are learning to sing may gather from this 
ably written, useful little book much it is essential they 
should know on the art and theory of voice production 
and development, with hints as to the habits they should 
cultivate or avoid. Mr. Lyle’s aim has been to enlighten 
the student on all such matters as tend to bring the vocal 
mechanism and the brain “ into a logical working arrange- 
ment,’’ and with a wise avoidance, zs far as possible, of 
technical terms, he has carried out his purpose very 
efficiently. Adapting Sir Joshua Reynolds’s advice to 
painters, he urges the singer to put his brain into his 
voice, and lucidly shows him how to do this. 


(Foulsham.) 


The Drama. 


INTERNATIONAL. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


So it has come at last, the production of The Cherry 
Orchard for which we have waited so long. It had been 
done before of course, but not since 1911, and then only 
for the few. Now we have all had our chance in London 
and Oxford, and our long-standing debt to Mr. J. B. Fagan 
is by so much increased. But what after all can I say of 
it? Of the audience first, that they seemed just a little 
—not mystified, for this is the most lucid of plays—but a 
little overawed, as in the presence of an accepted classic ; 
a little afraid of laughing too much or in the wrong place. 
At the Moscow Art Theatre, tradition frowned on any 
interruption from the audience ; which was all wrong, for 
this piece is full of thoughtful but often irresistible laughter. 
Those of us who already knew and loved it had double 
joy ; it gains immensely in acting. All these folk, these 
“‘ job-lots ’’ who wander vaguely in and out of the book, 
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wandered now before our eyes, no less vaguely indeed, but 
more likeably and understandably. Someone creeps in, 
says ‘“‘ Moo!” and runs out again—in print an odd thing 
to do, on the stage it becomes natural. Old Simeonof- 
Pishtchik, he who quotes Nietzsche but has never read 
him, is a little baffling in print and sometimes seems 
superfluous ; you focus him on the stage. ‘‘ Let’s go on 
with the conversation we were having yesterday,’ some- 
one says; reading, you wonder what this conversation 
was and whether you are supposed to know ; on the stage 
you see at once that it does not matter—it is the same 
conversation anyway, it is about nothing, it began long 
before yesterday and it will never end—you don’t care, so 
long as it goes on. . . . A friend said to me: ‘‘ I don’t like 
this; I like a play to have form.’”’ So do I, when it’s a 
formal play ; the form of The Cherry Orchard is its very 
formlessness ; nor will you call this a paradox if you have 
seen the Lyric production. I liked Alan Napier’s Gayef 
and Mary Grey’s Ranevsky, even though the latter was a 
little too much on the solid ground. Who was it spoke of 
Quixote’s soul as ‘‘ divinely loose about him’? Perhaps 
Madame Ranevsky’s soul is hardly developed enough to 
deserve the name; but what she has she wears looser, I 
fancy, than Miss Grey suggested. John Gielgud’s Trophimof 
was beautifully done. Gwendolen Evans’s feyness, as 
Anya, haunted me, so tragically did she belong to the 
immemorial orchard even while she longed for the world 
elsewhere. O. B. Clarence and James Whale, as Firs and 
Ephikhodof, missed nothing of loyalty or futility, nor of 
the tragi-comedy behind both. But to me the surprise 
of the evening, the revelation, was Lopakhin. I had 
imagined him, whenever I read the play, as a peasant 
Mangan-Broadbent—‘‘ Come everyone and see Yermolai 
Lopakhin lay his axe to the cherry orchard ; come and see 
the trees fall down! We'll fill the place with villas!” 
And Tom Broadbent echoes him—‘‘ This would be a jolly 
good place for a hotel and a golf links.” . .. Well, as 
Mangan-Broadbent Fred O’Donovan played him—and then 
touched in, amazingly, that hint of poor Peter Keegan 
which one now saw to be equally a part of Tchekhof’s 
creation. For Lopakhin is not quite Broadbent after all ; 
he is on a lower plane of efficiency ; he is less eupeptic ; he 
is touched, even he, with the Russian introspection and 
the tortured idealism. ‘‘ When my poppies were in 
flower,’’ he sighs in the midst of financial reminiscences, 
“what a picture they made!’’ So Broadbent, under the 
moon and Keegan’s influence—‘‘ Once, when I was a small 
kid, I dreamt I was in heaven. . . .”’. Suppose Broadbent 
reborn into Keegan’s circumstances, and you are not far 
from the character that Tchekhof drew. Mr. O'Donovan 
had divined the secret, and held both character and 
audience in the palm of his hand. A performance of 
genius. 

At the Kingsway, the Birmingham Repertory Company 
give a fair rendering of Cesar and Cleopatra. 1 liked Mr. 
Cedric Hardwicke’s Cesar. He has style, this actor; he 
can wear a toga and sit down in it ; he can be still without 
ceasing to exist; he can say light things tellingly, and 
serious things without becoming portentous. If his 
Cesar falls something short of his Churdles Ash (the 
performance of a lifetime) it is still well worth going to see. 
Miss Ffrangcon-Davies is the ideal actress for Cleopatra, 
yet was not quite the Cleopatra one had hoped from her 
previous work. Has her voice lost something of its child- 
like purity? She played Cleopatra kittenishly, as it 
should be played; but Shaw’s kitten surely is blue- 
blooded—an aristocrat to the tips of her half-grown claws. 
In the actress’s diction there was a touch—just the faintest 
hint, but I think deliberate—of the Alexandrian street, 
rather than of the spoilt little patrician baggage that 
Cleopatra is. And the pace of the whole production was 
too slow—the besetting sin, I venture to suggest, of the 
Birmingham company. They have got away with it 
twice. Slowness suited Abraham Lincoln, for Abe is the 
play, and he is a deliberate and declamatory individual ; 
it suits The Farmey’s Wife, in which the rural slowness only 
whets your appetite for the rural wit ; but it killed Getting 


Married, it killed Back to Methuselah, it deadens even this 
play. The Birmingham players recite, they declaim, they 
orate—somebody even says Ha-ha!”’ in two “‘ motions,” 
as the Army has it—and some of Shaw’s effervescence is 
gone. I can’t help thinking it a thousand pities, in view 
of all the great work attacked by these players, and all 
the good work done, that some producer does not crack 
his whip at them over this matter of pace. They are too 
good to be let waste their talent ; but to drag Shaw is to 
remain in outer darkness. 

Do I harp too much on acting? If so it is because I 
believe that in the long run, and given due competency 
on the playwright’s part, acting is what the public goes to 
see. In two recent plays (Sun-Up at the Vaudeville and 
Raleigh by the Stage Society) the writing was something 
more than competent, yet it was the acting that raised 
each play to distinction. In Raleigh (by D. A. Barker) the 
work of Nicholas Hannen, Brember Wills and Harold Scott 
was to build up on a foundation of melodrama a moving 
and human presentation of character. Lula Vollmer’s 
Sun-Up, acted without inspiration, might prove the merest 
sob-stuff ; it was for Lucille La Verne to raise Widow 
Cagle to the level of Synge’s Maurya. In both plays the 
actors had their way with us. Human nature in Raleigh’s 
age was seen to be essentially as we still find it; and the 
remote fastnesses of Carolina, after all, not very different 
from paths we ourselves might tread. 

Hermon Ould’s The Dance of Life (Playaday Players, 
King’s Theatre, Hammersmith) is that rare thing, a play 
of high imagination with its feet firm-set on the earth. 
A young man breaks away from sheltered culture to 
discover the meaning of life ; he is an idealist, self-torment- 
ing, already partly disgruntled and of course (the author 
has wisely not shirked this) a bit of a prig. His story is 
told in progressive episodes—all plain-sailing these—with 
now and again a sort of mystic moral or summary (I don’t 
know the right expressionist term) to underline its signifi- 
cance. The people he meets are types as well as individuals. 
Thus the Girl is common-sense—almost Philistia, if I may 
use this term without the conventional sneer—as opposed 
to his vague idealism; the Artist is practical working- 
artistry ; the Drunkard, negation and the will-to-destroy. 
Now a less sanely realistic playwright would have confused 
his Young Man with his Artist (this is constantly done), 
and romanticised his Girl, instead of thanking God for 
Philistia and its place in the scheme of things. But Mr. 
Ould has that sense of philosophic humour which fantasy 
needs and which, where unbridled imagination would have 
made sad mess of this play, has kept it sound and true. 
I hope it will be revived ; meanwhile it is published by 
Ernest Benn at half a crown and is very well worth reading. 


SPRING-CLEANING. A Play. By Frederick Lonsdale. 
5s. net. (Collins.) 


The peculiarity about the deserved success of this witty 
comedy is that it is really founded upon a psychological 
misnomer. One could not help feeling when witnessing 
the second act that the set of cranks and freaks gathered 
together at Richard Sones’s house would have welcomed 
the arrival of Mona whom he brings in from the streets in 
order to shame them and his wife. Such people depend 
upon the latest fad or foible for existence—and the idea of 
inviting a lady of professional easy virtue would surely 
have struck them as “‘ something new,” to be quickly made 
the fashion. It is only fair to add that this impression 
does not spoil the effectiveness of the play, although it 
prevents true comedy from coming to light. Everything 
is carried off with a lightness of touch long absent from the 
modern theatre, and the last act is a masterpiece of convinc- 
ing ingenuity. It is a play remarkable for the skill with 
which certain difficulties are got over, not the least of which 
is the priggishness of the novelist who dislikes the company 
his wife keeps, but uses them as material for his latest 
book. But it reads as delightfully as it acts, which is 
saying a good deal in these days of refined stage production. 
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